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THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT 


HE sense of inefficiency in education generally must 
be present in the minds of all who think seriousl 
about it. Whatever be our object in life we must all 
feel that it would have been better served if that 
object had been earlier and better rexised. Unfor- 

tunately, few of usfare able to elect without qualification or 
fear what is to be our especial vocation, or, if we can, it is 

bably too late to lay a really efficient groundwork and 
Sedation for our efforts. The desire to be an architect is 
often founded on a totally inadequate conception of what should 
be the ideal qualifications. It is well if the realisation of this 
js made clear enough to those who lack the somewhat unusual 
combination of mental equipment which is needful if one is to 
fully reap the advantages of a satisfactory architectural 
education. We have progressed far on the way to systematised 
intelligent education for architects during the past half-century 
and we may point with some satisfaction to the results. We 
may take it that the old — of pupilage is dead or dying, but 
we must not forget that the system was in some respects a good 
one, both for architects and pupils, though, as Mr. Waterhouse 
points out, whilst it had some great merits in certain offices, it 
was rather a bad thing in others. Nowadays the student has 
to look for inspiration and knowledge to the teacher or professor 
rather than to the practising architect and with all due deference 
to professors the stimulating value is not altogether so good 
in the former case. The apprentice or pupil who is keen to be 


useful to his master is sure to be helped along, for as he begins 
to make himself of value his encouragement and help are certain. 
The change from pupilage to school or university means a delay 


in the creation of value and earning capacity to the student, 
and architects cannot be expected to make use of the services 
of those who know little or nothing of office routine. It will 
be seen from the papers read at the Conference this week 
that a great change has come over the methods and aims of 
those who wish to create a body of well-educated, responsible 
architects, and that in all civilised countries some very definite 
steps are being taken to that end. It should be the duty of 
all architects to help forward in every possible way the 
attamment of knowledge and good character amongst the 
younger members of the profession; it is likely enough that 
even from a selfish point of view it will be worth their while. 
The discussion of educational problems, moreover, helps to 
focus our opinions and keep alive within us the right principles 
and aims which should guide us all. 
The papers read at the Conference do not disclose any 
estion for drastic alteration in existing conditions. One 
thing to note specially in the paper by Professor Defrasse 
is the apparently severe ordeal of the entrance examination 
for the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Out of some four hundred and fifty 
candidates, the numbers are eliminated down to sixty. The 
examination is a stiff one, and would not appear to offer much 
chance to a student whose sympathies are mainly artistic and 
emotional. The written examination in mathematics, the test 
in descriptive geometry and the oral examination in science, 
would probably be a heavy task for one whose great ambitions 
lie in the artistic expression of building materials. If art is to 
make the dry bones live, it would almost suggest that it is only 
ely to happen in the case of a Wren or a Michael Angelo. 
ore passing in the second examination, a student has to 
€ examinations in science, descriptive geometry, algebra, 
statics and stereotomy. In the first-class examination the chief 
iness is competitions in architectural compositions, but 
there is also examination in physics and chemistry, building by- 
Ws and regulations. It will thus be seen that the type of 
mind which can face all these tests in practical matters is not 
that which we are accustomed to associate with artistic 
mtuition. The professors appear confident, however, that 
Such training as is to be found in France will lead to 
results both scientific and artistic, whether the tendency be 
towards traditional expression or distinctly modern inter- 
pretations. 
The apprentice system is likened by Dean Bosworth to a 
Pefnicious and cantankerous old man subject to no influence 


but economic ones. That was at its worst; but at its best he 
describes it as the most glorious system of education evolved 
by man. The direct influence from master to pupil or apprentice 
was of a nature which the association of professor and pupil 
cannot be expected to supply, and we shall never quite reap 
the advantages which scnteed when an architect and his pupils 
were in close and sympathetic association, now that pupilage 
is practically a thing of the past. 

fr. Curtis Green deals graphically with the position of 
education in this country and speaks hopefully of the work 
of the schools. He stresses the importance of students aiming 
for the Associateship of the Institute. He thinks architects 
have been more impressed with the necessity of securing good 
draughtsmen for their own purposes than with the slow process 
involved in the making of well-equipped architects. Ifa student 
cannot spare the time to follow a proper systematic course 
of architectural education, he is obviously left in something of 
a backwater, and though he may attain a facility and usefulness 
as a capable draughtsman, he will fail to reach the status of 
a thoroughly well trained architect. It is at least well that 
those who enter the profession should fairly face the issues 
and realise the importance of their ultimate subject. At the 
same time, they have to remember that the production of clever 
drawings and the winning of prizes does not necessarily mean 
that they will be of any very great value in the conduct of an 
architectural practice. 

At the annual prize distribution of the Architectural 
Association (see p. 163) Mr. Goodhart-Rendel pointed out to 
the opponents A academic training that the kind of genius 
which could not break through any academic hedge was better 
kept under. At the Conference Mr. Waterhouse said the present 
system of academic instruction was not really a break with the 
past. It seldom happened that a school student found himself at 
the end of his course in sole command of an immediate practice. 
As often as not his career as a graduate in architecture began 
or continued in a draughtsmanship. As an assistant, he 
would experience that happy comradeship with an elder which 
the abolition of pupilage might have seemed to extinguish. 
Friendly rivalry among fellow students had been and always 
would be one of the greatest incentives to progress. That 
was the reason why a large office full of pupils was in the 
Victorian days a better training ground than a small one. 
The schools provide that rivalry to perfection, and thus give 
by their very nature what under office pupilage could only 
come by chance. 

If we add to all the other virtues and accomplishments 
necessary or desirable to the architect that one suggested by 
The Times, “a sound working knowledge of human nature,” 
we may well conclude that the thoroughly educated architect 
must indeed be a rara avis. 

All things considered, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the modern architect, if he is to hold his own in the world of 
affairs, will need to be more and more a product of the school 
and the university, with what useful adjunct of artistic 
inspiration he can lay hold of. The average architect of the 
near future may come to be more or less of a highly-trained 
supervisor whose multifarious accomplishments may include a 
capacity for turning out a passably good building, perhaps 
better than most of the new buildings which are springing 
up in our cities to-day. 

But for something which shall inspire us through its nobility 
and dignity, which shall add to the living beauty and delight 
of life, shall we have to look beyond the resources of the schools ? 
Whilst we can probably create tolerable numbers of highly 
efficient designers of buildings, we cannot manufacture artists. 
We must never lose sight of the one signal value which the 
artist alone can supply—we would not be thought to decry 
for one moment the valuable efforts being made all over the 
world towards a higher standard of education, but we do feel 
that amongst the myriad marvellous efficiencies of modern life 
we are apt to lose sight of the great end we have in view by 
dwelling altogether on the means by which we are to 
reach it. 
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NOTES 


The Amal- 4%,¥88_expected, the,extra- 
gamation °rdinary general meeting of 
Scheme. the Society of Architects, 
which was held last week at 
King George’s Hall, Caroline-street, Tot- 
tenham Court-road, W.C., unanimously 
approved, ratified, and confirmed the 
provisional agreement for amalgamation 
between the Society and the Royal 
{nstitute of British Architects. , The 
resolution will be submitted for con- 
firmation as a special resolution to a 
second extraordinary general meeting, to 
be held on August 8, at the oflice of the 
Society, 28, Bedford-square, W.C., after 
which a petition will be submitted to the 
Privy Council embodying the proposals, 
and as there is now no opposition to them 
the scheme should be approved by the 
opening of the session 1924-5. The new 
session should be an unusually interesting 
one, and the position of the Institute and 
the profession much improved by the 
amalgamation. 





THE interesting dinner 
The Secre- Which was held on Thursday 
tary of the last week at the Café 
Society. Royal, Regent-street, and 
was arranged by some of the 
friends ot Mr. ©. McArthur Butler, 
Secretary:.of the Society of Architects 
since 1598, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his secretaryship, was 
no doubt timed to follow the vote of 
members of the Society at the extra- 
ordinary meeting referred to above, and 
a very agreeable little function it proved 
to be. Mr. KE. J, Partridge, the President, 
took the chair, and referred to the great 
work which Mr. Butler had carried out for 
the Society and the cause it represented. 
In the course of a happily-worded speech. 
he presented Mr. Butler with a cheque for 
a substantial amount as some small recog- 
nition of his life work on their behalf, as 
well as a ring from past and present 
Presidents to Mrs. McArthur Butler for 
her sympathy and help. In the course 
of a charming and witty reply, Mr. Butler 
said the Society had earned a reputation 
for fair dealing which any society might 
envy. Their educational and Parliamen- 
tary work would be carried on and their 
members would be just as loyal to the 
Institute as to the Society. There can be 
no doubt that the success of the Society 
owes much to the indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. Butler, and this little tribute of 
affection and esteem was as well timed as 
it was appropriate. 





In our leading article last 
week we referred to the 
restriction of the number of 
houses to the acre, and we 
admitted that in certain cases it is¥not 
feasible to restrict the number of. houses 
to 12, or very likely to 20, to the acre. 


Density to 
the Acre, 
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Red-tape must be avoided at all costs, 
and where exceptional density is desirable 
there should be machinery for allowing it. 
This ought to be provided by the Minister 
retaining power to allow exceptional 
density in exceptional cases; but this 
power is too dangerous to be exerted by 
the majority of local bodies. We must 
prevent the greed of individuals or the 
ignorance and apathy of the less respon- 
sible local authorities from allowing houses 
to be overcrowded upon a site. Mr. 
Wheatley’s solution seems to be the right 
one. Let the Minister of Health reserve 
the discretion of allowing more than the 
eight or 12 to the acre, but let him first 
satisfy himself that there is a reason for 


From the Exhibition at Grosvenor House. 
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departing from the standard in the case ip 
question. 





Has the subject of the 

Non-Brick cheapest possible form of 
Houses. building been yet sufficiently 
explored? There are many 

who think not and, consequently, Lord 
Middleton has given notice to move on 
committee in the House of Lords on the 
Housing Bill that an immediate inquiry 
be set on foot by the Government as to 
the possibility of building houses of other 
materials than bricks which may be 
erected more rapidly and at less cost, 
The difference when discovered will pro- 


An Office Building. By Louis N. Ross (Harvard University). 
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bably not seriously affect the economic 
difficulties of the Bill, but the inquiry is 
worth while. 





THERE is need to give atten- 
Architecture tion in the subjects discussed 
pod at the Conference on Archi- 
tectural Education to the 
importance of a better appreciation of 
craftsmanship. So often the architect, 
successful in his planning of mass and 
proportions, fails when he comes to crafts- 
manship to distinguish between the real, 
the product of vision and a personal 
treatment, and the substitute, which is 
lacking in both. It is sometimes asserted 
that it is because he finds it so difficult to 
get the right appreciation of architectural 
needs from the craftsman that he designs 
it all himself, leaving only to be registered 
in precise copy-like fashion what he has so 
designed—more often without knowledge 
of the resources of the material for which 
he has designed it. The ability to work 
through other minds, to draw forth the 
riches of personality with which to 
strengthen his own work, is one which he 
often neglects, and architecture sufiers 
from the poverty of the single mind which 
is the inevitable consequence of such 
neglect. There are architects to whom 
all credit is due for their appreciation of 
the advantage of this collective strength 
both for architecture and the arts as a 
whole, and we should like to see some 
reference during the Conference to the 
advantage of architecture raising the 
standard of its appreciation in this direc- 
tion and depending less on the conventional 
products of a pseudo - craftsmanship, 
untouched by individuality and genuine 
treatment. 





; THE leading article, “ The 
Architects Titerature of , Landscape 
and - : Pee : 

Gardens, Gardening,” in the Times 
Interary Supplement of 

May 22, followed on June 4 by Punch’s 
gardener of the old school: “‘ What! 
don’t like geraniums, calceolarias an’ 
lobelias ? ” offers a fruitful field to student 
and cynic. Is what we call taste only a 
matter of vagary, and is the artistic mode 
of the hour as simple and infectious as 
pink-eye at a preparatory school? We 
cannot attempt an answer to these specu- 
lations, but we do say definitely that most 
architects (and all young ones of spirit) 
believe themselves to be specially en- 
dowed with the instinct of garden design. 
Unfortunately, when an opening arises, 
their professional conscience interferes, 
the client is warned of limited experience 
in actual practice, and as a result the 
specialist is summoned from his lair; and 
the annex to last spring’s Olympia or 
Chelsea bursts into ready-made existence. 
The ideal combination must be client, 
artist and gardener; if the young archi- 
ect is approached he should not venture 
to assist—ct him plunge. In this way 
only shall we achieve interesting gardens. 


IK THE 


From the Exhibition at Grosvenor House. 
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Drawing by J. Van pur Sreur (Technical College, Delft). 


THE gasometer is an ugly 
Gasometers. creature, but need it stand 

out as gaunt and conspicuous 
in its ugliness as it does? The gas 
industry is outstanding in its enterprise, 
and we suggest that much might be done 
to tone the gasometers into their sur- 
roundings by treating them as we did 
our merchant ships during the war, 
and camouflaging them to blend in with 
their surroundings. Even the crudest 
colours can perform wonders, and a one- 
coloured gasometer that now stands out 
conspicuous for miles would vanish from 
view if it were painted in stripes and 
patterns of different colours. Perhaps 
the British Commercial Gas Association 
will suggest these possibilities to the 
various gas Companies. 


“ Tae Star” of July 25, in 

‘Stucco an article dealing with 
Shams.’’ Regent-street entitled 
“Home Truths for Cranks 

and High-brows,” informed us that the 
new buildings are “a financial and 
artistic gain.” The interest in architec- 
ture which such articles demonstrate is all 
to the good, and we welcome it whole- 
heartedly, even when the sentiments 
expressed are hardly architecturally 
reasonable. We here find a comparison 
instituted between “ the imposing piles of 


white Renaissance palaces with those 
heavy, low-ceilinged frontages and the 
two rival colonnades at the south end... 
the rapidly departing atrocities of Nash.” 
The article not being signed we have no 
gauge as to the competence of the author 
to speak on the subject, but there are 
many members of the architectural pro- 
fession who would prefer the old Regent- 
street to the new. 





tne Amonest the many illustra- 
tions published of the in- 
ee terior of the Liverpool 
Interior. Cathedral, it may have 
been noted by those who 
have studied the building itself that 
nothing has yet appeared which quite 
gives the full impression produced by 
its great height. The view we publish 
this week was sketched in the Cathedral 
a few weeks since by Mr. Davison, and 
aims to give something of the impressive- 
ness produced by its emphasis of height 
and its simple breadth and dignity. 
Whilst it is decorated by a wealth of 
beautiful and delicate detail the breadth 
of plain surfaces and strong unbroken 
lines of articulation are only emphasised 
and in no wise disturbed by the variety 
and interest to be found in the carving, 
modelling and tracery. 








ee 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 


M. Marcel Péchin has been awarded the Grand 
Prix de Rome for architecture by the French 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

m Messrs. Mackey & Curtis, AA.R.1.B.A., have 
removed to 27, Buckingham-gate, Westminster, 
8.W. 1. 





Peterborough Cathedral. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has signed an 
appeal issued by the Peterborough Cathedral 
Restoration Committee, asking for £10,000 to 
restore the roof of the Cathedral, which has 
been found to be damaged by the death watch 
beetle. 

Royal College of Art. 


At the recent distribution of diplomas at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington, Mr. 
M. A. Halim was awarded a Diploma in the 
School of Architecture. 


Memorial to Sir G. Newnes. 


A memorial to Sir George Newnes, Bart., 
has been erected in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet- 
street. It has been designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, R.A. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee, in a 
statement to the press, express the hope that 
it may be possible to proceed at once with the 
erection of, at any rate, the great central space 
under the tower (to an interior height of 170 ft.), 
with the western transepts adjoining it. It is 
estimated that these will cost, approximately, 
£300,000, in addition to the funds which the 
committee have in hand, and for this an appeal 
is now made. The sum named will not cover 
the cost of the tower above the great central 
space, or of the nave beyond the western 
transepts. 


Obituary. 


The death took place recently, at the early 
age of thirty-seven, of Mr. William Thorne Wil- 
mot Ching, M.C. (former A.R.1.B.A.), youngest 
son of the late Thomas Ching, of Auckland, 
N.Z. 

The death took place recently of Mr. A. Y. 
Nutt, M.V.O., for many years resident architect 
at Windsor Castle. Mr. Nutt executed many 
etchings of places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood of the Castle; also the annexe of West- 
minster Abbey prepared for the Royal wedding ; 
and the Royal Mausoleum. 

Mr. Josiah Goodchild passed away on Sunday, 
July 13, at his residence, Hampstead-way, N.W., 
in the eighty-third year of his age. He was 
long associated witb his father, who had a prac- 
tice as a surveyor, acting frequently for the 
late Mr. Penrose, and in the early days of the 
London County Council. Mr. Goodchild was 
elected District Surveyor of North Islington, 
one of the first under the new conditions, and 
this post he held (having N. St. Pancras as well 
part of the time) until his resignation a few years 
since. He was President of the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association just before his resignation. 


Mestrovic Exhibition. 


In view of the continued interest in the 
Mestrovic sculpture, the Exhibition now on 
view in the Galleries of the Fine Art Society 
will remain open for another week. 


British School at Rome. 


The designs prepared by the candidates who 
competed in the Final Competition for the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture, 1924, and the 
R.1L.B.A. Henry Jarvis Studentship, 1924, will 
be on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries 
from August 5 to August 15 (inclusive), between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 
1 p.m.). 

Paisley War Memorial. 


memorial is situated at The Cross, 
The sculptor of the bronze group is 


This 


Paisley. 
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Mrs. Meredith Williams, of Edinburgh, and the 
casting of the group was executed by Messrs. J. 
Singer & Sons, Ltd., Frome, Somerset. The 
builders were Messrs. Neil McLeod & Sons, 
Ltd., and the carving was carried out by Messrs. 
Allen & Sons, both of Edinburgh. Mr. John 
Wornell (clerk of works, Paisley Abbey) acted 


as clerk of works. The pedestal, wing walls, 
and paving are of granite from Shap Fells, 
Westmorland, supplied by the Shap Granite 
Co., Ltd. The memorial is illustrated on 
P. 159. Sir Robert Lorimer is also architect 
or the completion of Paisley Abbey. 


New Bridge for York. 


The York Corporation are proposing to build 
a bridge over the Ouse at Clifton Scope, at a 
cost of £73,500. 


Incorporation of Scottish Architects. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland (Mr. John 
Keppie, president, in the chair), it was resolved 
to send congratulations to Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A.—There were presented by Mr. A. F. 
Balfour Paul four framed illustrations of work 
by the late Sir R. Rowand Anderson to be hung 
in the premises.—The new regulations for 
architectural competitions recently issued by 
the R.I.B.A. were directed to be printed by the 
Incorporation in Scotland. 


The London Building Acts. 


The London County Council, at its meeting 
on July 29, decided that its architect, Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest, should visit America in the 
early autumn of this year in connection with 
the suggested amendment of the London 
Building Acts and the revision of the Regula- 
tions with respect to the construction of build- 
ings wholly or partially of reinforced concrete. 
The Building Acts Committee expressed the 
opinion that in the public interest the Council 
should have the most up-to-date information 
and advice upon modern methods of con- 
struction, particularly in regard to buildings of 
reinforced concrete and steel-framed construc- 
tion, and they therefore considered that their 
architect should visit America to investigate 
and report upon the subject. 
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COMPETITION NEws 


Selby War Memorial. 


The committee, out of five sets of plans sub. 
mitted by architects for the proposed new War 
Memorial Hospital, has accepted the desj 
submitted by Mr. Leslie T. Moore, F.R.1.B.A 
London. 4 


Kovno. 


The following premiums have been awarded 
in the competition for the Lietuvos Bank build. 
ing at Kovno :— 

First (1,000 dollars).—Messrs. Gase & Bukeit, 
Paris. 

Second (700 dollars).—Ernest A. Serck, Berlin, 

Third (500 dollars).—M. Peveris, Kovno, 


Cambrai and Soissons. 


The Director of Works informs us that the 
last day for applications in this competition was 
the same as for Betune and Armentieres, viz,, 
January 1, 1924. 


London Hotel. 


Designs for a row of shops, with an hotel over, 
Premiums of £150 are offered for the selected 
designs. Particulars from Mr. H. Walduck, 
Imperial Hotel, Russell-square, W.C. 1. 


Public Baths, Newton-in-Makerfield. 


The Council] has appointed Mr. Arnold 
Thornely, F.R.I.B.A., assessor in this com- 
petition. Applications not later than July 25. 
Sending-in day, September 30. Conditions 
can be seen at this office. 


Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
whioh full particulars were given):— Rose-Smith 


Memorial (Sept. 30; Feb. 21), Harrogate In- 
firmary (Sept. 30; May 30). Hamilton War 
Memorial (Sept. 1; May 30). Glasgow High 


School Memorial (Sept. 30; June 13). Masonic 
Memorial (Aug. 22; June 13). Bexhill Enter- 
tainment Hall—Banned by R.I.B.A. (Sept. 1 
May 30) 





An Italian Exhibit at the Exhibition at Grosvenor House. 
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SWEDISH AND DUTCH DRAWINGS 


BY HOWARD ROBERTSON. 


To understand the work of the foreign schools 
st Grosvenor House without knowledge of 
their methods of training is impossible. A school 
may receive its students after a preliminary in- 
struction in the workshop, another may receive 
recruits, a8 is generally the case here, direct from 
school; in each case the system will affect the 
method and the result. Of the systems adopted 
in both Sweden and Holland we know a little, 
and will shortly know more; but under the 

resent circumstances eriticism of the drawings 
exhibited is bound to be slightly superficial. 

The exhibition of Swedish work from the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm stands out, side 
by side with that of one or two other schools, as 
illustrating the truth that in architecture it is 
the building and not the drawing which should 
be the aim of the architect. There can be no 
stronger antithesis to the work of some of the 
big American schools than this display of quiet 
designs which reveal their quality only to the 
dose observer. This impression of discretion 
does not depend on the fact that the drawings 
are represented only by small photographic 
reproduetions—some of the American schools 
are represented in similar fashion and are at an 
equal disadvantage—but derives very largely 
from a sense conveyed that the drawings are not 
so much projects for buildings as drawings from 
buildings which are erected. Every architect 
knows that some of the finest work is defective, 
from the display standpoint, in its portrayal by 
drawing. There is apt to be an absence of 
glitter, of brilliant spots which sparkle with the 
clever flick of a soft pencil point; so much so 
that designers, wise in their knowledge of human 
weakness, are prone deliberately to prepare over- 
elaborated competition drawings with a mental 
reservation that, if and when the job is secured, 
the pruning knife will be set to work. The 
Swedish designs represent the “ after-pruning ” 
period, they reach that stage of study when 
climination has been called upon as a design 
asset. 

After the magnificent display of work recently 
exhibited at the R.I B.A. it would be ungracious 
to complain of these rather slight photographic 
reproductions. But our friends the Swedes 
must not grumble if the hurried architect, eager 
for a filling meal of buxom temples on luxurious 
baekgrounds, hurries past the delicate hors 
@awre which they have provided, 

It is precisely in this delicacy of handling that 
danger might seem to be lurking for the Swedish 
student. A feeling for refinement so cultivated, 
4 sense of nicety in design so stressed, might 
conceivably result in an eclecticism almost 
priggish—merely because these traits would be 
developed at tooearlya stage. It is conceivable 
to imagine—one, in fact, often experiences—that 
state of mind in which there is present an intense 
desire to be coarse and brutal in the face of 
delicate restraint. What induces such thoughts 
is the Suspicion of the precious, the supercilious, 
the effeminate. There is, in the writer’s opinion, 
just a suspicion that these traits may develop 
inthe Swedish art, at the expense of breadth 
and frankness of treatment. 
on as one can judge from the photographs, 

© Swedish teaching must be thorough and well 
for pted to their conditions. A strong feeling 
\ name ip is evident ; apparently many 

the student: must have received some first- 


— experience of manual training. There is 
ro deal ot maturity noticeable in the 
ing of vorious materials, a feeling for 


Sa mages forms and treatment. The con- 
~ : ton drawines are simple, almost naive, but 
rn _— are (he plans and elevations of the 
Ribs buildinvs. We have seen at the 
pase photographs and models of buildings 
te - ~ h plans, and they have the same 
perieetly y 3 One imagines that it is all 
m.. Photographs range through six years of 
chief _ The first and second year work deals 

Y with designs for buildings on a modest 


scale. There are no drawings of the Orders, no 
sheets to explain the teaching of historical 
periods and study of tradition. One sees charm- 
ing drawings, of delicate métier portraying 
designs discriminating in their proportions and 
studied in their effect as buildings. A small 
library and a little week-end cottage are typical 
examples, designed in a spirit of genial refine- 
ment. The third-year work aims higher. 
Designs for an apartment house (31-35), two 
courtyard schemes, a dwelling-house, (46), and 
a country house (40-45) are each full of character 
The courtyards have a slightly archaic flavour 
spiced with Percier and Fontaine, but the 
country house deserves careful study. It has 
a charming plan and elevations, influenced, one 
imagines, by Mr. Ahlberg, and the rooms are 
delightfully and simply shaped. Not a com- 
petition scheme this, but one to be built. 
Sketehes—a.-floor design, a fountain, a standard 
—show similar influences, and all are good in 
quality. 

The Fourth Year is still more ambitious, and 
perhaps a shade less stimulating. There is a 
scheme for Popular Baths (52-55), and a “‘ Guild 
Building in Upsala,” interesting especially by 
its study ina model. Indeed, the Swedish seem 
to use the model to great effect; for in the 
Fifth-Year “‘ School of Arts and Crafts ” and the 
Sixth-Year “ Railroad Station in Stockholm ” 
(97-106) every aspect of the design seems very 
seriously to have been considered in the round. 
This latter project is very interesting to those 
who have studied the Stockholm Town Hall. 
It is extremely carefully schemed to harmonise 
with, and yet provide the proper foils to, 
Ostberg’s splendid masterpiece. The Fifth and 
Sixth-Year work generally is considerable in 
scope—town planning on a good scale and large 
buildings—but generally the monumental 
designs are less intriguing than the handling of 
smaller subjects and details. We cannot con- 
clude this review without mentioning the 
measured drawings (71-73) of old Swedish 
buildings. The photographs show the most 
sensitively-handled interior studies and the 
most delicate patterning imaginable. What a 
pity the original drawings are not avail- 
able! 


Through the doorway, in the adjoining 


Reom 2, we find one of the best organised 
exhibits in the Congress, that of the Technical 





Paisley War Memorial. Sim Rosert Lorimer, R.S.A., 


Architect. (See p. 158.) 
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High School at Delft, now under the able 
directorship of Dr. Slothouwer. Here we see 
a school which is working on lines more obviously 
parallel to those of the English training centres. 
There are the same five-year course, the same 
groundwork preparation in geometry, construc- 
tion, technique, and expression, with diversity 
of aim and results only where one would natur- 
ally expect them, namely, in the design section. 

The impression gained from a study of the 
Delft work is that of great thoroughness and 
very excellent technical equipment. One feels 
that these young architects would capably 
handle an engineering problem—in fact, we 
understand that in the early stages of the course 
both architects and engineers receive a prelimi- 
nary training. It seems indeed that the con- 
structional side may have been developed to 
some extent at the expense of creative imagi- 
nation in design. The Delft School must not be 
confused with the Reijks Academy in Amsterdam. 
At the Architectural Association some eighteen 
months ago we were interested in and somewhat 
astonished by these modernist Dutch designs 
which had se much power and not a little 
crudeness. There was, however, manifest in 
that work an effort towards a fresh expression, 
an attempt to revert to simplicity of mass and 
obtain effect by the elimination of the inessential. 
We confess to a feeling of disappointment that 
more of this effort is not evidenced in the work 
from Delft. It is all so excellent in technique, 
so conscientious in presentation, so eareful and 
so thorough, but somehow lacking in design 
interest and “ salt.” 

In the First and Second Years we see the 
teehnical preparation, and the beginnings of an 
interesting course in decorative art. And in the 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Years the development 
of the design training. The Third-Year work is 
mostly domestic, clean and sensible, but suffering 
from hesitation in the adoption of any style or 
expression. We prefer, for example, the 
definitely exaggerated gables and steep red 
roofs of the “ small country house ” to the semi- 
English type above it on the wall. Worthy of 
note is the delicate drawing of the plans and 
sections of the latter scheme (Nos. 18 and 19), 
and also the excellent execution of the detail 
sheets. In the Fourth Year there is a school 
(16-18)—a little dull, but with an interesting 
fenestration—an attractive coloured interior 
for a chemist’s shop (No. 5), and a still more 
interesting Banking Hall (No. 1). This latter 
scheme with its patterned bronze grille is really 
suggestive of modern design possibilities. 

In the Fifth Year the most interesting draw- 
ings are those for a congress build- 
ing, with a semi-oriental massing 
and a _ far-away suggestion 
of the later manner of Sir Jobn 
Burnet in the handling of planes 
and recessions. The detail, 
however, is uninspired and dis- 
tressed, with a flavour of Otto 
Wagner, rather faded, saved, 
however, in the drawing by a 
bread and vigorous rendering. 
Schemes for a casino worked 
on squared paper appear well 
planned, with some confusion in 
elevation—less interesting than 
the Kurhaus on another wall, 
with its long green roof and good 
contrast of horizontal and ver- 
tical. 

All the Delft drawings are worth 
examination, not the least interest- 
ing being those contained in the 
admirably arranged stand port- 
folios. An exhibition so well 
planned as this is a delicate 
compliment to the Institute which 
one feels sure will be appreciated. 

We must not conclude without 
mentioning three casts of modelled 
subjects. Simple, vigorous, and 
interesting, this work is decorative 
and promising. It is of the type 
which sends the critic away with 
the feelings that, after all, work 
may sometimes be play. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Dispute in the Building Industry. 


Srr,—I would like to make a few observations 
arising on your Editorial comment of July 25, 
on the dispute in the building industry, and on 
the article, ‘‘ Some Reflections on the Building 
Trades Dispute” contributed by me to The 
Builder of the same date. 

I agree with you in thinking that had the 
Building Trades Parliament (the Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Building Industry) been in 
existence to-day, we might have been spared 
the present unfortunate dispute. The causes 
of its practical dissolution are well worth con- 
sidering. In the opinion of the writer, for what 
it is worth, the real underlying cause was the 
nature, in the employers’ view, of some of the 
proposals embodied in the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Building Trades Parliament which, 
though concurred in by some employers, was 
regarded with the utmost alarm by the majority. 
Notwithstanding that this Committee had done 
most useful work, and that the employers were 
in thorough sympathy with many of its proposals 
for the good of the industry, yet the features 
of the rest of the Report alienated the great 
majority of the employers. The result was that 
employers and employed only met to consider 
wages and conditions (on the Wages and Con- 
ditions Council), and grading and disputes 
(on the local Conciliation Boards). This was 
their only business with each other. 

Now, what would become of a business if 
the partners met only to discuss the division 
of profits, and not the conduct of the business 
so as to secure and make profits? It may be 
argued by some that employers ‘and operatives 
are not partners, and that there is no analogy. 
But I think it has come to be recognised that 
there is a quasi partnership (though not in 
a strict legal sense) between them, and that 
the best results come from such a recognition. 
It is around the terms of the partnership that 
differences have arisen, that is to say, the basis 
on which profits are divided, the share of the 
workers being the wages paid for their share in 
the works, and as to the hours of their atten- 
dance at the business. It is just this idea of 
partnership between employers and employed, 
and their working to mutual advantage, which 
is at the bottom of harmony between them, 
and which underlies the Whitley Report and 
the establishment of the Joint Industrial 
Councils recommended by it. 

In the case of the building trades, the master 
has been frequently originally a tradesman 
operative himself, whose business has extended 
so that he has associated with himself other 
tradesmen operatives employed by him on 
wages, the underdog—if he may be so termed— 
being the unskilled “labourer.” Then we have 
the builder in a large way, employing masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, painters, plumbers, &c., 
all of whom unite to produce the complete 
building. Thus, the idea of partnership as 
applied to the building trades has a foundation. 

advantages of meeting to consider and dis- 
cuss the common interests and concerns of the 
trade seem obvious, but the occasions for such 
meeting are now regrettably absent. 
W. H. Stoker. 





Barry, Pugin and Brooks. 


Smr,—The Royal Institute of British Arcbi- 
tects has done well in recently exhibiting some 
of the beautiful designs and drawings of Sir 
Charles Barry and of James Brooks. 

The article in The Builder of July 11, 1924, 
under the heading of “ Exhibition Notes,” and 
the subsequent letters of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, and Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams afford most interesting reading; and I 
think Mr. Maurice B. Adams has expressed the 
feelings of all of us, to-day, by the words, 
“ Rightly judged, Barry and Pugin ought to 
rank as joint Architects of the Houses of 
Parliament.” 

I am only “ butting in” now by expressing 
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the hope that the bewutiful drawings of Sir 
Charles Barry and of James Brooks have been 
seen, and studied, by architects, old and young. 
The virile designs and drawings of Brooks must 
have delighted all real lovers of ecclesiastical 
art, particularly his designs for Liverpool 
Cathedral. Barry’s drawings are astounding by 
the skill and patience shown, reminding one of 
what must have been a dreadful strain upon the 
eyesight in executing Japanese cloisonné. 

As the writer of the article above referred to 
observes, “the drawings supply an eye-opener 
to those who, in these days, affect a slipshod 
style.” The section through the Central Hall 
of the Houses of Parliament, and the drawing 
showing an elevation of the Victoria Tower, are 
really marvellous. Brooks, Barry and Pugin 
re-create in me a love of real Gothic, with an 
accompanying distaste of “ original thought ” 
in that style. One cannot play with Gothic 
Architecture ! Wa. Woopwarp. 





The Architectural Association. 


Smr,—I made a point of being present at the 
A.A. prize distribution last Friday, as one of 
the seniors, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. A. H. 
Kersey having been elected with me in 1867. 
There is a name in the list (1861), but as it 
appears in no other list I conclude that the 
gentleman has passed away. I took part in the 
eighties in the efforts made to give better teach- 
ing in the A.A., and I think that few of us 
dreamt that in 1924 we should have such a 
splendid school and a noted politician to attend 
our prize giving. Long may it prosper! 

Henry LOVEGROVE. 





THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 


ae 


Mr. E. J. Parrriper (President) occupied 
the chair on Thursday last week, at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Society of 
Architects, held at St. George’s Hall, Tottenham 
Court-road, for the purpose of considering a 
resolution approving and ratifying the pro- 
visional agreement for the amalgamation of the 
Society with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

THE PRESIDENT said the object of the meeting 
was explained in the notice, and the resolution 
was put forward by the Council with the fullest 
confidence. They had been considering the 
subject with the Institute very carefully during 
the past nine or ten months, and had come to 
the conclusion that it was the best course to 
pursue for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of the profession at large. The Council had 
received 537 proxies, and of these 527 were 
in favour of the resolution. The Council did 
not anticipate that any amendment would be 
proposed, but if anyone desired to do so he 
would rule that voting could only take place 
on a direct negative. It would be a straight 
vote, for or against. 

Mr. A. J. Taytor, in proposing that the 
agreement be confirmed and that the Council 
be directed to carry it into effect either with 
or without modification, said the only 
reason for the Council placing the resolution 
before the members was contained in clause 6 
of the agreement, viz.: ‘“‘ When and so soon 
as this agreement shall have become absolute 
the Roya! Institute shall forthwith promote 
and use its utmost endeavours to carry through 
a Registration Bill until it becomes the Act of 
Parliament and for this purpose forthwith and 
before the Society goes into liquidation to 
appoint a Registration Committee. The Society 
shali have the right to nominate one half of 
the members of such committee.” In other 


words, the proposal if carried through would 
enable the Society to fulfil the promise that if 
the R.1.B.A. would take up registration in 
earnest it would step aside and give the Institute 
its support. 


Amalgamation was merely a 
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means to an end, and in this case they wer 
justified in accepting the means in order to 
attain the end. The Council] was satisfied that 
the most certain and, in fact, the only way to 
obtain registration was for the two bodies to 
become one and become the most representative 
and powerful organisation of its kind in the 
world. The larger number of members of the 
Society practised in the provinces, and knew 
the need of a real accomplishment of this object : 
and the practical unanimity with which +} ey had 
received the proposal justified the anticipation 
that those present would go one better and 
give a unanimous vote in support of that 
resolution. He thought the Society had given 
an object lesson to other institutions as to what 
could be accomplished by individual and 
collective loyalty and support given to those 
who were chosen to look after the administration 
of its affairs. He trusted they would cast asideal] 
questions of self interest, and with a unanimous 
voice give the Council power to carry out the 
agreement as it stood. He wished to express 
the appreciation of the negotiating committee 
at the way in which they had been met by the 
representatives of the R.I.B.A. Agreement 
had not been come to easily, and frank views 
had been exchanged, but throughout the 
Institute had shown a keen desire to deal with 
the matter on fair and equitable lines and to 
try and arrive at a mutual understanding. 
Mr. C. H. Meap seconded the resolution and 
said he was satisfied as to the absolute fairness 
of the whole thing. Consideration had been 
given not so much to the individual as to the 
profession as a whole, and that was a point 
which everyone must bear in mind. They did 
not possess the status of the doctors and the 
lawyers, but there was no reason why they should 
not. They would not, however, until they 
obtained Registration. When Registration was 
granted they would stand in greater favour with 
the public ; they would be dubbed “ architects,” 
and that word would have a real meaning. 
Mr. G. Lovett said he claimed to have been 
in the past one of the most strenuous opponents 
of amalgamation. The Society had been the 
leaders of every progressive moveinent in the 
profession in the past 20 years, and it was a sad 
reflection to him to feel that the strong position 
they had held would pass away. What con- 
soled him was the knowledge that they would 
still have the support of the Secretary of the 
Society in carrying forward the scheme of 
registration. He hoped they would still retaim 
their premises in Bedford-square as the home of 
the Registration Section of the Institute, and if 
they knew Mr. Butler was at the head of it 
would give them a stronger sense of security tha 
if they went to Conduit-street. 
Mr. E. Bare supported the resolution 
Registration, he said, was the object of the 
Society when it was formed and now they s8¥ 
the chance of the object being consumated they 
must all feel thankful. ; 
Mr. A. J. Murcatroyp (Manchester) said he 
had been in touch with architects in the large 
towns in the North for 20 years and he fo 
that the clause in the agreement with regard to 
registration settled the whole thing. — 

The resolution was then passed unanimous). 
Mr. Lovett proposed a vote of thanks tot 
Council for the work done. _ 
Mr. W. H. May (Plymouth), in seconding, sa 
that in the West of England architects = 
practically unanimous as to the need for = 
tration. London architects were not ay 
probably, of the kind of competition they a 

in the provinces, and the sooner registra 
came the better for the public. 


°_s ] 

Mr. H. Brancu said he was an origint 
member of the Society and one coul: . - 
vi nising that it had reac 

the past without recog ra 


its manhood, and he was hopeful for \ ry 
The reason why architects had attaim Port 
position they had to-day was be: —_ _s 
dealings with the public were base on o ie’ 
—they had the spending ag other peop 
money, and charged them for doimy ® 

The vote was carried, and the PRESIDES 
briefly replied. 
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AMERICAN 


Tae American schools of architecture have 
made a very fine display at Grosvenor House. 
They have paid us the compliment of treating 
the Congress we have called together very 
seriously. Being older institutions than our own 
schools, they have perhaps more experience in 
selecting work for exhibition purposes and in 
determining the form in which it is shown 
The great New York School of Columbia Univer- 
sity, for instance, has gone to the trouble of 
making one large frame for the space allotted 
to it. In the centre of this is a large drawing 
of what appears at first sight to be the plan of 
a cathedral. In the bays of this are written 
or symbolised the various subjects of study 
during this course. The whole plan is indeed 
but the plan of their work, very decoratively 
and appropriately shown. As the space given 
to this school does not allow of complete draw- 
ings, round this plan are grouped small repro- 
ductions of drawings, and then in larger panels, 
specimen sheets. Enriched mouldings divide 
thejpanels, and the whole is on a grey cloth 
background. I mention this to show the expense 
and eare to which our American friends have 
put themselves so that we may understand 
what they are doing. 

A whole wing of the ground floor of Grosvenor 
House is given up to the American work, and 
an impressive show it makes. In spite of the 
size of the country, there is a continuity and 
similarity about the work of the American 
schools not to be found in that of the English 
schools at Devonshire House. This is largely 
due to the efforts of the American Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. Most of the schools seem 
to compete for its recognition by attacking the 
problems it sets. The same programmes there- 
tore appear time after time, and you can compare, 
say, the solutions of the Boston “ Tec.” with 
those of Harvard or those of Pennsylvania with 
those of Washington. There is, for instance, 
a set of delightful schemes for the decoration 
of a cabaret which have come from all parts 
of the Continent. It is obviously a subject 
which has appealed strongly, and each school 
has felt it, and it has called forth work worthy 
of exhibition. Another favourite subject has 
been a tall office building on the lines of the 
recent Chicago Tr bune competition. Our own 
Institute Prizes have been kept out of the schools 
or they might have produced similar results. 
Whether we desire, however, our English 
schools to be as uniform in outlook and in 
tesult as the American appear to be is 
another question. What, however, we may all 
honestly desire is an equally high standard of 
draughtsmanship and presentation. On the 
whole, then, things are very much better in 
the American section of Grosvenor House than 
they are with us at Devonshire House. 

Perhaps, though it is very difficult to decide 
when many are so nearly equal in merit, Boston 
Institute of Technology—* The Tec.,” as it is 

own all over America—has the finest show. 
It must be admitted that it does this largely 
by tliminating the work of the early years. 

us applies to several of the schools. Of course, 
this Boston School has a long tradition behind 
it. The great Depradelle was teacher of design 
When I knew it first, and to-day they maintain 
their high standard of draughtsmanship, as well 
48 their rather French outlook, by having in 
pradelle’s place M. Ferrau, who won the Grand 

4 de Rome in 1914. Harvard, which is hung 
Pposite, also has a Grand Prix professor in 


—, the 1919 winner, and French 
ce is bevinni : 
their oak. “te — to be very apparent in 


= I say “ beginning to be” 
eaten Nr Harvard School for many years 
pe Uagainst France and sided with England, 
cumme to use such terms. At present she 
and is in th hesitating between the two modes, 
Guinn danger of the person who tries to 
hewn Stools. One of the finest renderings, 
- *t, in the whole exhibition is to be seen 


a scheme fo; ildi 
. or a tall office building shown 
“gainst a stormy sky, 
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SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 


By Proressor C. H. REILLY. 


The University of Illinois, in the same room, 
exhibits some excellent nine-hours sketches, 
particularly one of a reviewing stand; but it 
also shows a tall obelisk-like building called a 
“* Beacon of Progress,” too near to Depradelle’s 
famous design to rank as original work. 


On the back of the large centre screen, occupy- 
ing a similar space to that of the Boston “‘ Tec.,” 
is the work of the Washington School. Although 
this school shows some especially clever render- 
ings, such as the drawing of trees, as Wilson 
Steer might draw them, its design does not 
appear to me to reach as high a standard as 
does that of some of the others. After all, 
even at a school of Architecture, rendering is 
not the end but the means, and it is because a 
certain ex-English professor felt this so strongly 
and was, in consequence, led to make an attack 
on certain English Schools that the Congress 
came into being. I feel he might draw some 
useful arguments from the Washington exhibit, 
though I think he would approve of the catho- 
licity of the work, which seems to range with 
equal facility over Romanesque, Gothic, Classic 
and Renaissance motives. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburg, with which in its early days that 
magnificent draughtsman and very successful 
competition expert, Mr. Hornbostel, of Horn- 
bostel & Palmer fame, was associated, shows 
on another wall of the same room a very fine 
series of designs, mostly, however, in elevation 
only. There is a library design in the later 
manner of Mr. Cass Gilbert, which is one of the 
pleasantest things in the exhibition. A museum 
front is well shown in a different scheme of 
rendering, and there are the usual gay designs. 
This School has a very attractive exhibit. 


Cornell, which is in the same room, has been 
more strict in carrying out the instructions of 
the committee in trying to show examples of 
the various stages of its course. With the small 
space allotted to it, however, this has meant 
that it has had to show in the mass of its work 
small reproductions instead of original drawings. 
It has made one glorious exception. There is 
a@ magnificent sketch of a very fine subject— 
a floating grand stand for a regatta—which 
not only exhibits great skill in the rendering 
but much power of design. 


Sad to relate, the Pennsylvania School, under 
its famous professor, M. Paul Crét—the only 
French professor, it is said, who has settled 
down and gained a great practice in America— 
is banished to a narrow corridor. This is 
probably because the School did not go to the 
expense of mounting its drawings. Liverpool, 
at Devonshire House, though it did not thereby 
lose its rooms, suffered inthe same way. Archi- 
tects, however, should not be deceived in the 
result. They will not be if they look carefully 
into the Pennsylvania drawings, particularly 
the coloured ones for the cabaret and other 
interiors. These show astonishing skill in 
rendering as well as power in design. Yale 
University, the Georgian School of Technology, 
the University of Michigan, all have small 
exhibits which, if they were from any of the 
smaller English or Scotch Schools, we should 
think very good indeed. Our standard though 
for America is higher than for ourselves. With 
her schools we expect accomplishment and get it. 
What we do not find, and what perhaps is not to 
be expected in so vast a country, which in many 
ways has not yet found itself, is any indication 
that a national type of design, such as a small 
country like Holland or Sweden can show, is 
growing up. With a vast continent like 
America I am not even sure that it is desirable. 
We all know this, that the general standard of 
work in American cities is extraordinarily high, 
much higher than with us, and for that standard 
the American Schools of Architecture with 
their carefully-planned curricula, their professors 
of international fame, and their keen inter- 
school competition, are responsible. 
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FRENCH AND OTHER 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


By H. P. Cart pre LAFONTAINE. 


One of the most interesting exhibitions which 
has been arranged under the auspices of the 
R.L.B.A. is the collection of drawings illustrating 
the work of students of architecture in the chief 
schools of Europe and America now on view at 
Grosvenor House. The object of this exhibition 
was to enable delegates attending the inter- 
national Congress on Architectural Education 
to compare the results of training in the various 
countries of the Old and New Worlds, and for 
this purpose each of the schools invited was 
asked to send a representative collection of 
drawings illustrating as far as possible the pro- 
gress of the architectural student through the 
whole course of instruction. 

This lends a particular interest to the exhibi- 
tion and demonstrates the influence of school 
traditions, national characteristics, and the 
development of the power of architectural com- 
position which results from the exercise of the 
student’s natural capacity during the period of 
training. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole, one observes 
that, although not very fully represented, the 
French National School is remarkable for two 
things, the attention given planning—that is, 
the eftective disposition and proportion of the 
various elements of the composition and their 
co-ordination into a harmonious whole—and 
the attention given to draughtsmanship as a 
means of expression, always subordinate to the 
idea to be expressed and not as an end in itself. 

An excellent example of this is seen in the 
set by Mr. Henri Defrasse, illustrating his 
scheme for a “ Floating Island in the Atlantic.” 
The general idea is well sbown in the large 
coloured perspective, with its subtle harmony 
of blue-green and purple. But the detail draw- 
ings in black and white are perbaps even more 
interesting, with their impression of colour and 
distance and suggestion of the architectural 
features of the decorative treatment which is 
worth studying. 

The work sent by the Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux Arts, in Rooms 3 and 4, represents 
the two classes into which the school is divided, 
the Second and First Class, which may be 
taken as roughly corresponding to the first 
and second, and third and fourth years of the 
English school programme. There are also 
some examples of work for the Grands Concours 
which represent the “post graduate” course 
of other schools, and include such prizes as the 
Chenevard, Rougevin, Godebeuf, Labarro, 
Prix des Architectes Americans, &c. For the 
last-named M, Aublet shows a fine plan for “ A 
Sanatorium,” worked out in considerable detail, 
and also illustrated by a section and elevation. 

For the Concours Godebeuf, M. Labbe shows 
a detail which is worth studying both for 
its harmonious proportion and careful render- 
ing. Two esquisses for a “Grand Stand on a 
Racecourse,” by MM. Labatut and Cazalis, 
are excellent in their clever indication of the 
essential features of the design in a rapid 
sketch, and a good design for a bridge, by M. 
Mendelsohn, reminds one of a similar subject 
in a Rome Prize competition of recent date. 
In the Second Class, in Room 3 (showing the 
most elementary work and the projets de con- 
struction) there is a good set for a Ca erne de 
Sapeurs-Poupiers with a well-schemed plan 
and simple elevation. Two construction sub- 
jects, ‘“‘ A Diorama” and an “ Open-air Swim- 
ming Bath,” should be noticed. There are also 
one or two good decoration compositions and 
some excellent projets d’archaologie, including 
one from the Strasbourg Regional School. 

Some of the most interesting work in the 
exhibition is that sent by the Technical College 
at Delft, in Room 2. Here one is struck at once 
by the modern note and by the vitality of the 
school; study of the past is allied to practical 
considerations of the present, and the working 
drawings are capable and business-like studies 
of interesting problems in design, treated with 
imagination and originality. 

This is well exemplified in Mr. L. Van Straatin’s 
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set for a “ Sea-side Casino,”"{which really looks 
like a casino, and has been given an interesting 
silhouette which suggests the sea front with 
ts wide open space. 

The Towers, by M. J. Van der Steur, is also 
an excellent study and has an effective grouping 
of the subordinate features leading the eye 
upwards to the central mass. 

The many good designs shown in the portfolios 
should not be missed, as they are all interesting 
and well drawn, and mention should be made 
of the one or two examples of measured work 
which are well drawn and rendered. 

In Room 1 the most interesting exhibit is 
that sent by the Austrian schools—The’Academy 
of Fine Arts, Vienna, the Technical High School, 
Vienna, and the Technical High School, Graz. 
Here the German influence is well marked, 
but there is considerable originality in the 
reproductions of sketches and models sent by 
the Vienna School. All these have the charac- 
teristic of visualising architectural design in the 
solid, and the skilful use of timber construction 
to obtain an unusual effect with a touch of the 
bizarre in the design, by Herr Langer, for a 
“Farm House in Franconia,” should be noted. 
There 1s also a clever study of a wooden screen 
with a rich colour effect, by Herr Mengelhart 

The remaining exhibits in Room | illustrating 
the work of students in the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, Copenhagen ; the Royal Academy of 
Arts, Stockholm, and the Polytechnic of Norway 
Trondbjem, are disappointing, and do not call 
for special notice. The exhibits are for the most 
part small sketches, and do not show much 
architectural knowledge or ability. 

In the Entrance Hall, however, there is a 
good show of work from two of the schools of 
Italy—the Royal High School of Architecture, 
Rome, and School of Architecture, Milan; in 
the latter case the exhibits are mostly small 
scale reproductions, but they are well worth 
studying, and show ability in composition and 
interesting detail—this is especially the case 
in Sig. R. Moretti’s set for the “ Headquarters 
of a Touristic and Sporting Association.” 

In the exhibits from the High School of 
Architecture, Madrid, one is attracted by a 
delightful water-colour sketch of 2 Romanesque 
church, and an excellent study with a fine plan, 
by Senor L. Bravo, “ Proyecto de Eremita para 
8. Isidoro”; this design is illustrated by a 
delicate and beautiful rendering. There are 
also some good measured drawings, while on the 
opposite wall in Room 6 is a collection of 
excellent student’s work from the Polytechnic 
at Budapesth. 


——__#—~<¢--— 
BOOK REVIEW 


National Housing: A Proposal for a National 
Municipal House Building Service, with an 
Examination of the Housing Bill, 1924. 
By Mason Harry Barnes. (London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price 2s. 6d. net. 


This little book begins with the paper read 
by the author before the R.I.B.A., on March 27 
last, with the comments of the four principal 
contributors to the subsequent discussion. It 
then proceeds to an examination of Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s Housing Bill, and gives housing data taken 
from the report of the Building Industry Com- 
mittee, concluding with a table showing the 
maximum housing charges per annum on the 
Exchequer and local rates. The book is, there- 
fore, a handy little reference work that includes 
under one cover the arguments for National 
Housing, and the author’s main objections to 
Mr. Wheatley’s Bill. He has the laugh over 
the Minister when he speaks of the “ cohesive- 
ness of the holy combination” between em- 
ployers and employed. 


—_— 


Books Received. 


Heatrnec anp Hor Water Work. By 
Freperick W. Dye. (London: E. &{F. N. 
2 Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d. net. 

STERS OF ARCHITBCTURE: FISCHER VON 
Ertace. By H. V. Lanchester; and McKm, 
Mrap ayy Wurtre. By C. H. Reilly. (London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. each net. 
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Annual Prize Distribution. 


On Friday last week, Mr. H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel (President) occupied the chair at the 
annual prize-giving of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, at 35, Bedford-square, W.C. 1, when the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill was the principal 
guest and Mrs. Winston Churchill distributed 
the awards. 

In opening the proceedings, the President 
said every year which passed since the war 
was @ very important landmark in architectural 
education, because systematic architectural 
education in this country was on its trial. 
Until the beginning of the twentieth century 
England stood alone in having no systematic 
architectural education; there were evening 
classes, but most young architects got their 
experience from the blood of their first clients ; 
they paid money to be in someone else’s office 
and picked up what they could, which was 
generally precious little. The object of the 
school system was to make a sort of fool-proof 
training, which at the worst could only produce 
mediocrity but at the best could bring out the 
very best that was in a man. Opponents of 
academicism said school training checked 
genius, that it built up a hedge all round a 
student which he could not get outside; but 
he maintained that the kind of genius who could 
not get through any academic hedge was better 
kept under. They were trying to get a really 
good jumping-off ground for everybody entering 
the profession, and he thought every year was 
Producing better results, and would go on 
producing better results until in times of ad- 
versity and times when perhaps there might 
not be available such inspiring teachers as the 
A.A. was fortunate enough to have at the 
Present time, the system would go on witbout 
& break. 

Mr. Winston Churchill said there was no doubt 
Whatever about the importance of architecture 
and structure and their influence on human 
character and action. Take, for instance, the 
— of Commons. The whole character of 
ritish Parliamentary institutions depended 
upon the fact that the House of Commons was 
oblong and not a semi-circular structure. There 
Would be no party difficulties at the present 
time if the House of Commons had been an 
amphitheatre, as were nearly all the American 
and Continental models. In a chamber of that 
shape every shade of opinion found its exact 
— and members could move from the most 
- — left to the most extreme right without 
ro ingle shock, without a violent transition of 

y kind, but by a series of most beautiful 
ne tions of political thought. But, owing to 
a might in the long run turn out to be a 
obl unate accident, the House of Commons was 
a che” and it had a gangway up the centre, 

constituted a considerable, though not 
which Y impassable, abyss, on each side of 
an el opinion was grouped in more or 
porti Teme and organised forms which in pro- 
‘an as they were extreme diverged farther 
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and farther from reason and from the exact 
requirements of individual opinion. They made 
their buildings, but afterwards the buildings 
made them—their buildings regulated the course 
of their lives. Referring to the housing question, 
he said the old methods of building had fallen 
into the control of various restrictive processes, 
for which both capital and labour had their 
share of responsibility, and from which the 
general public was suffering at the present time. 
But new methods were coming along, and he 
had recently seen models of a system of building 


cottages of steel and timber which was claimed _ 


to be both cheaper and quicker than the usual 
methods. That was an illustration of the fact 
that when the needs of a community were 
blocked and barred by some obstruction it 
was certain that human ingenuity would find 
a new outlet. He had no doubt whatever 
that in the near future new methods of cottage 
construction would increasingly compete with 
the older methods. It seemed to him that one 
of the most essential impressions which a course 
of architectural education would have on a 
student would be in regard to the care of details, 
which was the maxim on which the great German 
military machine was built up, and which 
would carry its application into other spheres 
of life. From their studies they would also 
derive the idea that art and utility were not 
separate schemes of thought, that they belonged 
to the same unity, and that nothing should 
appear in a structure which had not some 
practical serviceable use. There they would find 
contact with the rudiments of logic and the 
rudiments of argument, where it was taught that 
one should never use more arguments than 
were necessary to prove a case. If the whole 
scheme of a building or an argument were 
known from the beginning, if the whole thing 
had been envisaged as a whole and not merely 
picked up step by step, an excellent case, or an 
excellent building, would result as easily as 
pouring water out of a jug. There was no 
excuse for opportunism in architecture. Another 
valuable acquirement they would derive from 
their studies was a sense of proportion. Every- 
thing in life depended upon proportion. 

The prizes and studentships were then dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Churchill. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Churchill, Mr. Robert Atkinson said it had been 
stated that new methods of building could not 
long be delayed, and he believed that among 
the younger architects there were the men 
capable of handling these materials. Young 
architects would not be lacking in appreciation 
of new materials provided they were given the 
opportunity of using them. If 50 or 60 years 
ago architects had been trained as they were 
being trained to-day, and had the faculty of 
analysis which they were endeavouring to instil 
into the students at the schools at present, the 
housing problem would not be nearly so acute, 
because the problem would have been tackled 
logically and sympathetically many years ago. 
Housing might be called “ political architec- 
ture,” and factory building and some other of 
the activities of the architects could be classified 
under the same heading. It was well known 
that the bulk of the unrest at the present time 
was largely brought about by the bad working 
conditions in factories. Possibly the manu- 
facturers were to blame, but so also were the 
architects of the past who had not insisted on 
the buildings being sanitary and providing the 
best possible working conditions. As they were 
now looking forward to a period of industrial 
activity in factory construction, the power of 
the architect in analysis and in foreseeing the 
future would have a very great bearing on the 
political outlook of a great many factory workers 
in the future. 

Mr. Philip T‘lden seconded the motion, and said 
politicians could help architects a great deal. 
First of all, architects wanted to be given chances 
to build great buildings in great places, to hang 
their pictures upon the walls of the public 
streets; they did not want any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry to be able to build anywhere at any time. 
Another thing politicians could do for architects 
was to save the old buildings which were being 
pulled down or which were threatened with 
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demolition ; because a building had been in 
existence for hundreds of years it became more 
beautiful in the eyes of the architect, not only 
for its intrinsic beauty but also for its 
associations. 

The following is the list of prizes and student- 
ships for 1924 :— 

Public School Entrance Scholarship (value 
£63): J. A. Ritchie (Charterhouse). 

Open Entrance Scholarship (value £63): 
D. R. Burles (Municipal School of Arts and 
Crafts, Southend-on-Sea). 

A.A. Essay Prize (value £10 10s.): R. F. 
Orfeur. 

First Year Course: Ist prize (“ Howard 
Colls ” Travelling Studentship, value £15 15s.) : 
H. H. Goldsmith ; 2nd prize (books, value £5 5s.) 
L. H. B. Roberts; art subject (value £3 3s.) : 
H. H. Goldsmith; general progress (books, 
value £2 2s.): H. Cholmondeley. 

Second Year Course: Ist prize (A.A. Travell- 
ing Studentship, value £26 5s.): J. Breakwell ; 
2nd prize (books, value £10 10s.): W. R. 
Brinton; Hon. Mention: C. Green and J. V. 
Hamilton ; art subjects (books, value £5 5s.) : 
J. Breakwell ; Hon. Mention: Miss N. Nickalls ; 
general progress (books, value £3 3s.): D. C. 
Saunders; scholarship tenable for one year 
in third-year course (value £63): C. W. Sully. 

Third Year Course: ‘“‘ Holloway” Scholar- 
ship, tenable for two years (value, £300): D. H. 
Beaty-Pownall; Ist prize (“‘ Henry Florence ” 
Travelling Studentship, value £50): R. C. 
Erith; 2nd prize (books, value £21): W. E. 
Trent; 3rd prize (books, value £15 165s.): 
Mrs. B. 8S. H. Fisher; general progress (books, 
value £5 5s.): E. F. Goldsmith; “ Alec Stan- 
hope Forbes ” prize for best colour work during 
the year (books, value £5): R. C. Erith. 

Fourth and Fifth Years: Design: Ist prize 
(value £6 6s.): E. W. Lewis; 2nd prize (value 
£4 ¢s.): Miss A. Sleigh. Town-Planning: 
lst prize (value £6 6s.): Miss E. Moseley ; 
2nd prize (value £4 4s.): T. S. Barnes. Con- 
struction : lst prize (value £10 10s.): Divided, 
Miss E. Scott and Miss E. Meikle. Decoration : 
Ist prize (value £6 6s.): E. W. Lewis; 2nd 
prize (value £4 4s.): F. E. Bennett. 

Architectural Association Diploma: T. S. 
Barnes, R. E. Enthoven, L. R. Hiscock, J. K. 
Parker, W. Percik, G. W. Silk, Miss E. Scott, 
Miss J. E. Townsend. 

The following students qualified for the 
Diploma, subject to completion of six months’ 
office experience: H. Braddock, G. G. Grant, 
Miss A. F. Jones, Miss E. Meikle, Miss E. Moseley, 
D. F. Martin Smith, H. A. Pakington. 

Medal presented annually by the Société des 
Architectes Diplémés par le Gouvernement to 
the best Diploma student of the year: R. E. 
Enthoven. 

R.I.B.A. “ Henry Jarvis” Scholarship (value 
£50): J. W. Wood; Hon. Mention: F. L, 
Preston. 

Architectural Association Measured Drawing 
Prize (value £10 10s.): H. H. Goldsmith. 

A.A. Design Club Prize (value £5 5s.): 
G. H. R. Heritage. 

Architectural Review Prize for the best holiday 
sketch and sheet of details (value £5 5s.): 
Divided, W. R. Brinton and C. E. Green. 





+ 
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Architecture and the Eisteddfod. 


At the Welsh National Eisteddfod, to be held 
in August, at Pontypool, it has been decided 
that the subject of discussions to be introduced 
at the meetings of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorian shall be “ The Teaching of Art 
and Architecture in Wales.” At the initial 
meeting the president will be the Right Hon. 
Lord Treowen, and the Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s will preside at the second session. 
Amongst those who are to take part in the 
debate are Sir W. Goscombe John, Sir George 
Frampton, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler (director of the 
Welsh National Museum), and Messrs. T, Alwyn 
Lloyd, W. S. Purchon, A. Trystram Edwards, 
and D, Lleufer Thomas (chairman of Welsh 
Development Association). 
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Liverpool Cathedral. 
The view of the interior of Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott’s Liverpool Cathedral is referred to on 
p._ 157. 





_ Messrs. John_Barker’s” New Premises. 

The facades of the new premises now being 
erected for Messrs. John Barker & Co., Ltd., 
in Kensington High-street, have been designed 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., the remainder 
of the architectural work being carried out by 
Mr. H. L. Cabuche, O.B.E., F.S.Arc. 

The foundation work is being carried out in 
two sections: (1) A retaining wall and raft 
over the site, for which Messrs. P. & W. 
Anderson are the contractors; and (2) rein- 
forced concrete work carried out by Messrs. 
Considere Constructions, Ltd. 

The total height of the external retaining 
walls is 31 ft., with a maximum excavation 
depth below ground of 35 ft. The horizontal 
thrust given by the earth and retained by 
these walls amounts to a total of 4,000 tons. 
The reinforced concrete wall has a maximum 
thickness of 3 ft. 6 in. at sub-basement level, 
diminished to 18 in. at ground level. These 
retaining walls are of the cantilever type, and 
are designed to be stable without any laters! 
support from the various floors. This con- 


dition is necessary since the entire reinforced 
concrete work will be completed under a 
contract separate from the genera] construction, 
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andJmay, therefore, be completed before the 
floors have been constructed. 

One of the principal difficulties to be con. 
tended with in the design of this work is the 
presence of water, which percolates at various 
heights and has a hydrostatic head above the 
basement level of 5 ft. This gives an upward 
pressure on the whole of the reinforced concrete 
raft of 3,500 tons, and the reinforced concrete 
raft slab and column bases have been desi 
to resist this upward’pressure. In addition, the 
raft slab and column bases have to withstand 
very heavy column loads, amounting in some 
cases to 612 tons. The total amount of earth 
to be excavated in order to construct the above 
work is 36,000 cub. yds. 

The steelwork is in the hands of Messrs, 
A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd.; stonework by 
Messrs. F. J. Barnes, Ltd.; floors by Messrs, 
Kleine Flooring Co., Ltd.; lifts by Messrs, 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd.; heating and ventilating 
by Messrs. Jeffreys & Co. ; asphalte by Messrs, 
Limmer &* Trinidad Asphalt Co., Ltd.; case. 
ments by Messrs. H. Hope & Sons. A window 
of the “ Austral” pattern is being introduced 
owing to its special facilities for ventilation. 

Contracts for the remaining work will]jbe 
placed in due course. Fi @- * 

A special feature of this building, which will 
be used as a model food store, is the hygienic 
conditions which are being studied throughout 
the whole of its construction, and great care is 
being given to this part of the work. A special 
scheme of cold storage is being embodied in the 
sub-basement. 
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“SECTION -A:A: 


New Premises, High-street, Kensington. 


Fagades by Sir Reoinactp Biomrietp, R.A. ; Interior and construction by Mr. H. L."\Canucus,. ¥.S.Are.. 
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By Roy Janis (Washington University). 
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A Church Entrance. 


From the Exhfbition at Grosvenor House. 
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FAGADES BY SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 
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From a drawing by Mr. T. Raffles Davison, Hon.A.R.1.B.A. 
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From the Exhibition at Grosvenor Howse. 


An Exhibit of the Spanish School. By F. Hereprro 





Miss Mary Anderson as “ Galatea.’’ 


[Marble Bust in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. | 


Dr. Russell Wallace Memorial 
in Marbie in Westminster Abbey. 


Bronze Statuette of Edgar Seligman 
(Fencing). 
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THE WORK OF 


THE LATE 


ALBERT BRUCE-JOY 


(See p. 169) 


Bronze Statuette of C. B. Fry, the 
Cricketer. 


[The illustrations on 
this and the following 
pages, and the article 
by Mr. Ditchfield, 
were prepared some 
time before the death 
of Mr. Bruce-Joy, 
which took place last 
week. } 
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Marble Bust of Archbishop Benson in 
Lambeth Palace. 


Bronze Bust of the Marquis of Salisbury 
in Eton College. 

[This bust is the original model of the 

marble in the Mansion House, London, 
unvei'ed in 1888.] 


‘“‘ The Forsaken.”’ oe 
[Bronze Group shown at the Paris 1: ir 
Exhibition of 1878, and awarded aaa ra 


three medals given to Great 
Sculpture. ] 





AvcusT 1, 1924.] 


fur art of sculpture has made wondrous 

s during the last half-century. It has 
pecome the fashion of some modern critics 1o 
sbuse everything Victorian, its art, its poetry, 
its painting and literature. While much of 
this eort of criticism is decidedly uncritical 
sod lacking in truth, bred of the bombastic 
atterances of lesser men who imagine them- 
selves to be great geniuses, the brilliant mas- 
rs of the arts of a new age of mighty 
gchievement, nevertheless the hard words that 
have been said of the sculptors’ art of mid- 
nineteenth century are more or less justified. 
The editor of the official guide of the Fine Art 
Sections of the Exhibition of 1862, the late 
F. T. Palgrave, of ‘‘ Golden Treasury "’ fame, 
referred to sculpture as ** the forlorn hope of 
modern art,’’ and could only grieve over the 
decline in national taste, and the entire ab- 
sence of that healthy severity and earnestness 
of spirit in which sculpture flourishes. 

It ig my privilege to write of one who has 
not only lived through the period that marks 
the growth and survival of English sculpture, 
but who has himself by his genius and skill 
contributed to the advancement of the art he 
loves so well. The period of the professional 
career of the late Mr. Bruce-Joy was between the 
years 1866 and 1916, but allusions have been 
made to the colossal statue of Queen Victoria, 
and the bust of Lord Morley and a few other 
works as they have been brought before the 
public since the latter date. A distinction 
may be drawn between the modern sculptor 
who preserves the academic spirit throughout 
his career and those who prefer to rely upon 






























Bronze Figure of Queen Victoria at the 
Age of 24. 


3 ft. in height, is placed in front 
of Parliament, Victoria, British 
Columbia. } 


[This figure, | 
of the Hous; 3 
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THE SCULPTURE OF ALBERT BRUCE-JOY 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


their own individuality. The latter are the 
more important class, and to this class cer- 
tainly belongs the name of the subject of this 
appreciation, Mr. Albert Bruce-Joy. His indi- 
viduality is shown in all his works. Un- 
doubtedly it may be said that he is one of our 
best-known sculptors, and his works have been 
exhibited and placed in all parts of the Empire 
and in America. 





The late Albert Bruce-Joy. 


Mr. Bruce-Joy was born in Dublin in 1842 
and thus it will be seen that the artist 
reached the advanced age of fourscore years. 
He came of Huguenot stock. In 1612 his 
ancestor sailed from Barnstaple in Devon to 
Ireland, Captain Thomas De Joye accompany- 
ing Sir Arthur Chichester, the ancestor of 
the Donegal family, and settling in county 
Down. Francis Joy in 1737 was the founder 
of the Belfast News Letter. His father, Dr. 
W. Bruce Joy, was a brilliant physician and 
scholar, very learned in his profession, and 
towards the end of his life Senior Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland, 
and one of the most prominent writers on 
medical subjects. His mother’s maiden name 
was Vance, the chief representative, with her 
brother Patrick, of the Irish branch of the 
de Vaux family of Baux Castle, near Avignon. 

Mr. Bruce-Joy was sent at the age of nine 
to the ‘‘ Real Schule’’ where five hundred 
scholars were educated, at Offenbach, near 
Frankfort. After two years at this school he 
went with his family to Paris, where his 
studies were continued for about four years 
under a tutor. Returning to England, he was 
for two years educated by Dr. Hill—after- 
wards head master of Magdalen College 
School, Oxford—and then attended lectures 
at King’s College. He manifested such a 
keen love of art and beauty that his parents 
sent him at the age of seventeen years to the 
Kensington School of Art, where he was suc- 
cessful in winning all possible prizes, includ- 
ing the National Medallion. In 1862 he be- 
came a pupil of the sculptor Foley, who had 
then risen to the height of his genius. Foley 
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lived to see the advent of a new spirit, and 
his equestrian statues of Lord Hardinge and 
of General Outram in Calcutta were two of 
the earlier works to show a clear trace of the 
return to the observation of nature which was 
necessary if the English sculptors were to 
follow the lead given by the French School. 
He entered the Royal Academy Schools im 
1863, but, beyond doing his probation work 
and attending anatomical lectures and those: 
on architecture, he never did anything there, 
as Foley advised him to give all his time 
to his work, under his own supervision, during 
the four years, to modelling and carving in 
marble. Foley was a most conscientious 
teacher, and after a time he set his pupil to 
model and carve. Finally he began, in the 
clay, several of Foley's large statues, and also 
the heads, and thus gained much valuable ex- 
perience. Foley tried to persuade him to 
attempt some original work, but the young 
sculptor was too diffident to do so for a long 
time, and was distrustful of his own powers. 
However, at last he modelled his first bust 
from Nature—‘* Sunshine.'’ This work was 
exhibited in 1866 in the Royal Academy to- 
gether with his group in relief, ‘‘ Moses up- 
lifting the Brazen Serpent.’ This bust is 
one of the best specimens of the sculptor's 
art, and is remarkable for the radiant sweet- 
ness of smile which lights up the finely cut 
features. 

Still striving after greater perfection he 
went to Rome, where he spent three valuable 
years, studying from the antiques and in a 
life school. After this he went every year to 





‘The First Flight.’’ 


[Shown in Plaster and in Bronze at the Royal 
Academy. } 
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Paris to see the Salon and other 
exhibitions, as well as his friends 
among the leading French artists 
and fellow students, spending 
much time in studying the finest 
work of the leading sculptors 
in France. As was his wont, 
he worked hard, and always 
made a point of exhibiting some 
of his sculptures in the Royal 
Academy every year. 

And here I may record some 
of the extraordinary accidents 
that have befallen Mr. Bruce-Joy. 
Fate has not always been kind 
to him. In his third year in 
Rome he caught Roman fever 
(malaria) in a virulent form, 
which entirely stopped his work 
for two or three years. Nor was 
thie his only misfortune. On one 
occasion, in 1895, when he was —~ 
staying at Barbizon, returning 
home from the Forest of 
Fontainebleau in the dusk of 
@ summer evening he was shot and severely 
wounded by a man who mistook him for a 
stag. He was in bed for three months, and 
on crutches for two years. How he escaped 
with his life is a mystery. Fate had still 
some arrows more to harass and impede his 
career. His studio at Hindhead was burned 
to the ground and much valuable work 
destroyed. A few years ago he narrowly 
escaped losing his sight. He was hurrying 
to his home and took a short cut through a 
hedge, when the sharp point of a holly leaf 
struck his eye. Inflammation set in, and only 
the skill of a distinguished oculist of the day 
saved him from blindness. 

After his recovery from malaria he worked 
at producing medallions at Oxford, Cambridge 
and Dublin, slowly regaining his strength. 
Not long after he was invited to compete with 
other artists for the erection of a colossal 
statue in memory of Mr. John Laird, of 
Birkenhead, the first builder of steel ships. 
He sent in two models which were judged to 
be the first and second out of the sixteen 
exhibited. The statue is in bronze, and 
stands in Hamilton-square, Birkenhead. It 
was pronounced to be a perfect likeness and 
a wonderful work of art, and the artist had 
but one photograph, of the head only, to guide 
him. In the same year (1877) the ‘* Dr. 
Graves "’ statue was unveiled in the Royal 
College of Physieians, Dublin, by the Lord 
Lieutenant, the late Duke of Marlborough. 
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Memorial to Bishop Berkeley in Cloyne Cathedral. 


lt was said to be a most admirable work, the 
likeness being very striking. 

His medallion of the Countess Przezdziecka 
attracted attention at the Academy of 1869, 
and was specially commended for its delicacy 
and tenderness. His medallions in the 
Academy of 1871 were much admired’ and also 
an ideal statue of ‘* The Young Apollo,”’ of 
Keats’ ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ was deservedly praised ; 
of this the Times critic stated that ‘* he has 
given a true and tender expression of sorrow 
to the conventional Greek mask of Apollo, 
and is very happy in the composition of the 
figure, which is original, and feelingly as well 
as gracefully modelled.’" Mr. Bruce-Joy, we 
may add, especially delighted in ideal subjects, 
although it was his fate to be called, mainly, 
to immortalise the figures of distinguished 
men. 

The only occasion when Mr. Bruce-Joy 
ever again entered into competition was for 
the Tercentenary Memorial Statue of Harvey, 
when he was invited, together with two other 
sculptors (members of the Royal Academy) 
to send in a model. His sketch was chosen, 
and he produced a statue that is a fine work 
of art. It was said of it ‘‘ the man was 
worthy of the statue, and the statue worthy 
of the man,’’ and that it added another laurel 
to those already won by the artist. It stands 
at the end of Castle Hill-avenue, Folkestone, 
near Dr. Harvey's birthplace, and is of colos- 
sal size, in bronze, representing the discoverer 
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of the circulation of ihe blood 
in the dress of the period of 
Charles II, and wearing the 
academic robe of Padua at th 
anatomical school which 
Harvey studied. 

Mr. Bruce-Joy had the in- 
teresting experience of portraying 
four generations of our Roya) 
Family. He was the only one of 


our sculptors whom our late Kins 
Edward honoured with sittings 
for any bust or statue. He made 
a wonderful bust of His Majesty 
for the University of Manchester. 
and no less than eleven replicas 
have been executed by him (iy 
marble and bronze), and noy 
they stand in the following and 
other sites: The Mayo Memoriaj 
Hospital at Lahore, the Peace 
~ Palace at The Hague, the Nor. 
wich Memorial Hospital, the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce, unveiled 
by the English Ambassador, the 
Royal Chelsea Hospital, and the Genos 
Chamber of Commerce. The bust at Lahore 
represents a part of the Great Memorial of 
King Edward VII, which was subscribed for 
entirely in India. The late King himself was 
delighted with this work. 

A very imposing statue of Queen Victoria, 
thirteen feet in height, was made by Mr. 
Bruce-Joy for the Government of British 
Columbia. It is erected in front of the Par. 
liament House in Victoria, British Columbia, 
and was unveiled by the Governor-General of 
Canada in 1921. The last time I saw it was 
in the Royal Exchange, London, where it was 
deposited during the war until the seas were 
open again for its travelling to its destination. 
He also made a medallion of H.R.H. the late 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, before his 
death. In 1916 he was asked by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales to execute his statuette in 
bronze as he appeared at the age of sixteen at 
the Carnarvon Coronation investiture, in 
Garter robes. This work is now in the pos 
session of H.M. the Queen in Buckingham 
Palace. 

It is impossible in this sketch to enumerate 
the vast number of works that have come 
from Mr. Bruce-Joy's studio, but mention 
must be made of the most important. Fore- 
most among them is the colossal statue of Mr. 
Gladstone that stands in front of Bow Church, 
London, East. It is in bronze, and is an 
excellent likeness of the statesman, whose 





View of the Gallery at Mr. Bruce-Joy’s Studio at West Kensington in 1883. 


[Centre : 


“The Laird,” Colossal Statue in Hamilton-square, Birkenhead. Left 


background: The “Graves” Statue at the Royal College of Physicians, Dublin.] 
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View of the Gallery of Mr. 


[Centre : 


son said at the unveiling that ‘‘ Seldom, if 
ever, has the hand of a sculptor succeeded in 
producing so admirable and faithful a like- 
ness."’ It seems to breathe the deep earnest- 
ness, the dignity and intellectual power of the 
statesman whom we used to call the ‘* Grand 
Old Man.” 

Birmingham quickly followed the lead of 
London, and John Bright became his next 
model. Mr. Bright was greatly pleased with 
the statue of himself, and when Manchester 
wished to commemorate him Mr. Bruce-Joy 
was again chosen as the sculptor, and this 
statue stands in front of the Town Hall. A 
third marble statue of Bright by him is in the 
House of Commons. 

No less successful is the fine portrait bust 
of the late Marquess of Salisbury in London's 
Mansion House, in marble. It is an admir- 
able likeness, and was presented to the City 
by the Lord Mayor and Corporation. In the 
India Office is this artist’s memorial bust of 
the late Sir Robert Montgomery, G.C.S.I., 
K.C.B., and in the library of the House of 
Commons is a noble bust of Lord Farn- 
borough, better known as Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, for many years the Clerk to the House. 
As the Speaker said at the unveiling, ‘* the 
genius of the artist has managed to stamp 
upon the marble something of the spiritual 
intelligence of his subject.’’ Additional interest 
is given to this bust by the fact that Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., was the artist 
member on the Committee, which consisted 
chiefly of Members of the House of Commons. 
Besides these we find in the Law Courts and 
in Lincoln's Inn the memorial busts of Lord 
Cairns, 

Mr. Bruce Joy is well known in Ameriea. 

is bust of Senator Chauncey Depew is in the 

— Club, New York; that of Mr. Frederick 
4 Ayer, of New York, so well known in 
America and «lsewhere, and of the Hon. Loudon 


a (formerly Ambassador to Greece and 
el delphia, and the colossal marble 
med ge of the monument to Dr. J. C. Ayer 
cuaion - Boston. This monument also 
mashie, 0 ornamented sarcophagus of 
Jor hae ng in all 30 tons. Mr. Bruce- 
Several ; toured America and Canada. 
ternatin Ss vorks were shown at the In- 
SA na bition at New Orleans, 
of i te ] - He also made a medallion 
pe Foe itelaw Reid, the late Ameri- 

Ambassador, and of Lieut. Andrew 


Sterrett,* U.S.A 
United States <i 
may mer 
Joaquin Miller 
eee 


, in bronze, which is in the 
ship of war, the ‘* Sterrett." 
ion also the medallions cf 
the Californian poet, and 





* Lieut, Sterr tt 


Against the Trip distinguished himself in fighting 


ji pirates more than a century ago. 


Model of the Gladstone 




















The Harvey Tercentenary Statue, 
Folkestone. 
[A colossal bronze statue unveiled in 1881 in 
the presence of The International Medical 
Congress. ] 


Bruce-Joy’s Studio at West Kensington in 1883. 
Statue, executed in 1882.] 


Frank Griffin, of the Cosmopolitan Review, 
New York. Also a medallion of Mark Twain 
done from a sitting on his last visit to 
England. 

Other notable examples of Mr. Bruce-Joy's 
work are mentioned in the following brief list : 
The Sir Humphry Davy medal, executed for 
the Royal Society, and given in the form of a 
medal annually; the Dr. Longstaff medal, 
executed for the Chemical Society of England ; 
the Professor Malden medal, executed for 
University College, London; medallion of the 
late Sir Frederick Burton, Direetor of the 
National Gallery; Oscar Browning, of Cam- 
bridge; Sir George Gabriel Stokes, F'.R.S. ; 
General Sir Edward MHutton, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., late Commander-in-Chief, Aus- 
tralia: Archdeacon Palmer, Christ Church, 
Oxford; Professor Max Miller, Oxford, bronze 
bust and medallion; Frederick Lecker-Lamp- 
son, the poet; the Rev. Canon Hamilton, 
D.D.; Mrs. Scott Siddons; Percy Fitzgerald, 
the author; the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, marble 
bust; Rev. Dr. Pxillips, President of Queen's 
College, Cambridge; Sir Richard Jebb; Dr. 
Hill, Headmaster of Magdalen College School, 
Oxford; monument of Sir William Siemens, 
F.R.S., near the memorial of the artist’s 
father in Kensal Green Cemetery ; the buste of 
George Meredith and Joseph Chamberlain, 
and a small silver statue of the Maharajah of 
Nepal; the memorial bust of John Couch 
Adams (the astronomer), in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; the Cranmer Memorial in 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

As I have said, Mr. Bruce-Joy rejoiced more 
in ideal work than in portraiture; though, a6 
a very popular sculptor, he had been in great 
demand for the latter. One could almost wish 
that he had had more time for indulging im 
his imeginative creations, but those that he 
had accomplished were very charming. I have 
already mentioned one of his earliest, “ Sun- 
shine,’’ and also ‘‘ The Young Apollo,” and 
his earliest of all, ‘‘ Moses and the Brazen 
Serpent.’ A very important one is “ The 
Forsaken.” The subject is taken from 
Birger’s ballad, ‘‘ The Rose of Taubenhayn.”’ 
A forsaken and betrayed mother, in a fit of 
insanity, has killed her babe by stabbing it 
with the pin that held her hair. The moment 
chosen is when the mother has just awakened 
to consciousness and sees her m*rdered infant 
lying beside her, exclaiming “ Jesus, my 
Saviour, what have I done?’’ The incident 
is depicted with much dramatic force, and the 
agony and despair of the mother form a strik- 
ing contrast to the almost smiling face 
of her babe. For this piece of sculpture 
the artist was awarded one of three medals 
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granted to England at the great Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, the other two being awarded to 
Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the 
Royal Academy, and Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A. 

A very delightful ideal work is ‘‘ The First 
Flight,"’ representing a life-size figure of a 
young girl holding in her left hand a nest of 
young larks, while with her right, raised over 
her head, she offers its liberty to one of the 
nestlings poised on two of her fingers. It is 
a very fine example of poetic sculpture. It 
was exhibited in America with other works, 
and was shown in plaster at the Royal 
Academy and afterwards in bronze. ‘* The 
Pets '’ is a portrait study of the young daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Thomas Moss, of Liver- 
pool, and represents a beautiful child with 
her favourite dog. ‘‘ The Fairy Tale’ is a 
life-size statue of a girl reading a story-book, 
a daughter of Lord Cranbrook. 

Mr. Bruce-Joy made a speciality of ath- 
letes, and besides his statuette of Mr. C. B. 
Fry, the famous cricketer, he hag executed 
a statuette of Mr. Seligman, for many years 
the champion fencer of England, and one of 
Mr. Eustace Miles, a former tennis cham- 
pion, and a much admired ‘‘ Boy Scout,’’ and 


others. An interesting history is connected 
with the Hornby colossal statue at Black- 
burn. A workman in Mr. W. H. Hornby's 


factory, who became a foreman, saved a large 
sum of money and left it in his will for the 
erection of a statue to the memory of his 
employer and benefactor. This sum amounted 
to over £3,000, and Mr. Bruce-Joy executed 
the work. Mr. Hornby died in 1884, and was 
the first Mayor and M.P. for the borough. 

An important work tinged with unhappy 
memories is the statue of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the victim of the Phonix Park 
murder, erected at Barrow-in-Furness, in 
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bronze, a very fine work, both dignified and 
impressive. A marble statue of heroic size 
stands in Liverpool University Buildings to 
the memory of Christopher Bushell, who 
wrought great service for the cause of educa- 
tion in that city. I must not omit to mention 
the very fine colossal statue of Lord Kelvin, 
executed in the year before the war, which 
stands at the entrance of the Botanic Gar- 
dens in Belfast, and which was shown at the 
Soirée of the Royal Society, London, in that 
year—in spite of the great weight of the 
bronze, which made it necessary to prop up 
the floor where the statue stood. The memo- 
rial statue in marble of Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon, unveiled in the summer of 1914, in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, is placed 
close to this artist’s statue of Chief Justice 
Whiteside, the very distinguished Irish Judge. 
And also in St. Patrick’s Cathedral is the 
memorial of Dr. George Salmon, the great 
mathematician. The very charming and im- 
portant marble representafion of the beautiful 
Miss Mary Anderson as ‘* Galatea "’ is in the 
Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 
In Canterbury Cathedral is his fine marble 
medallion of Dean Farrar; in Westminster 
Abbey his memorial of Adams the astronomer ; 
and that of Russel Wallace placed beside that 
of Darwin, his friend; and in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
stands beside Nelson’s tomb; in Rugby 
School chapel Archbishop Benson; in that of 
Harrow, Mr. Pratt; at Bombay, Mr. Wadia, 
the Parsee merchant. In Cloyne Cathedral is 
the beautiful recumbent memorial of Bishop 
Berkeley, the philosopher; a medal commemo- 
rating the expedition which H.E. Dr. Frits 
Holm, G.C.G., former:y of the Danish Navy, 
commanded into Northern China and his 
discovery there of the Nestorian Monument, 





The Cranmer Memorial in Jesus College, Cambridge. 


[Executed in 1912.) 
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was exhibited in the 
last year. 

Mr. Bruce-Joy had many 4d tinctions 
besides the general recognition of his talents 
and genius. For the International ( ollection 
of Numismatics shown in the great Brussels 
Exhibition of 1910 he was appointed to repre. 
sent England on the foreign committee. and 
in 1913 he represented this country on the 
International Jury for Numismatics at the Ex. 
hibition of Ghent. In 1896, at the Paris 
Salon, he was given the only award for busts 
in that year when he exhibited the fine bust 
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of the Marquess of Salisbury, to which I have 
referred, and a very striking one of Mr. 
Balfour Fergusson, of Dundee. In 1885. at 


the Antwerp Exhibition, he was appointed by 
Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister, as the 
only representative for Great Britain on ‘the 
International Jury, when both painting and 
sculpture were under his charge. ; 

The very large number of important works 
exhibited by him at the Royal Academy and 
the Paris Salon during his long professional 
career, dating from 1866, proclaim his amaz- 
ing industry as well as his genius. Amongst 
other honours he was appointed Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Academy of Toledo, 
Spain. ; 

One of the secrets of his success was 
that source of all gifts—a true and living in. 
stinct as to the character of those whom he 
portrayed, and a quite marvellous power of 
giving life and animation to the features. An 
expert once said about him: ‘‘ The thing is, 
we cannot tell the cause, but this circum- 
stance does not lessen one’s pleasure in the 
effect—when that is superlatively good, and 
thus we can be content to leave it a mystery 
as to how Mr. Bruce-Joy contrives to make 
his statues live in their eyes as much as any 
oil-painter has ever contrived to do on 
canvas.’’ More than thirty years ago the 
sculptor built his house in the beautiful region 
of Hindhead. T'wo examples of his work were 
being exhibited last year (1923) in the Royal 
Academy, as well as some in the Paris Salon. 
He could reflect on a long life of great activity 
and success, of wonderful achievement, of in- 
tercourse and companionship with the greatest 
and most illustrious men and women of his 
age, of those who looked 

‘* Beyond this strange disease of modern life 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, 
and strife,” 
to find at length the City Beautiful. 

And therewith he was content, recollect. 
ing all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, his triumphs, his trials and vicissitudes, 
and happy memories. 


-— 
——_ 


Town Planning Institute. 


The sixth annual country meeting will be held 
at Leeds from October 10 to 12, inclusive. The 
meeting will open on Friday, October 10, and 
members will travel down on Thursday evening, 
October 9. A detailed programme will be issued 
in due course. 


South Wales Institute of Architects. 

The South Wales Institute of Architects and 
the South Wales Institute of Builders held their 
combined summer meeting recently. The 
rendezvous was Pencoed Castle. The party 
included Messrs. A. Gibson, Percy Thomas, W. 
S. Purchon, and A. W. Julian, from the Cardiff 





area, and Messrs. A. Jenkins, Col. Fawekner and 
W. Parfitt from the Newport centre. After > 
inspection of the Castle buildings Mr. J. — 
Fletcher, Newport, delivered an address 7 ly 
history, tracing its development from the rns 
British settlements through the Norma perio® 
to its greater building in the boom days following 
the Wars of the Roses untii the pr ed. 
structure was erected in the Tud ~~. 
Considering the number of Tudor mansions © tne 
district, he said, it caused one to won’:T © “- 
builders of those days got so ready : pply of 
labour. Mr. Percy Thomas propo* he gg 2 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


THE 


The Architectural Association School. 
By A MemBer oF THE*A.A. SrarFF. 


Wuen a member of the teaching staff of an 
architectural school writes of the work of that 
school he lays himself open to charges of bias, 
and even to the more heinous crime of what 
the Americans call “ boosterism.” Safety 
would seem to lie in a mere detailed description 
of the works exhibited at Devonshire House, 
but little result would be accomplished, for the 
only true way to gather a true and full impression 
of a building or a drawing is to go and see it for 
oneself. The aims of teaching can, however, 
be set down in writing, with some indication 
of those sections of the work in which such aims 
are most clearly exemplified. 

It is a truth, scarcely controvertible, that no 
amount of influence and pressure can create 
ina large group of students an artistic expression 
which is not somewhere latent in the mass 
personality of that group. Architecture is the 
expression of a human idea, of a creation arising 
frm a problem and evolved from the per- 
sonality of the person who is dealing with that 
problem. Given a human being who has been 
brought up amid certain conditions, and who 
has been moulded not only by inherited ten- 
dencies, but by exoteric influences of present-day 
civilisation, you will find a field ready for 
cultivation, and in which will flourish that kind 
of architectural growth most native to its soil. 

One of the main tasks of teaching, therefore, 
is to bring out and develop natural thought and 
expression, and cause to bear on them the lessons 
of experience, so that the development will be 
not only humanly natural, but of a nature guided 
by logic. Many of us feel to-day, in architec- 
tural creation, an inward urge towards an 
architecture which has its roots in the past, 
but which definitely expands and develops in 
the direction of fresh forms and fresh ideas 
arising from fresh problems and fresh tech- 
nical methods of solving them. We feel that 
respect to tradition is best served by adopting 
traditional forms in those types of buildings 
which have scarcely changed in function, and 
therefore logically in expression, throughout the 
higher periods of history. But to attempt to 
borrow and imitate, to twist and alter old forms, 
with the desire to subject them to new uses for 
which they were never created, is gradually to 
lose respect for the beautiful through a subtle 
process of degradation and vulgarisation. 
The aim of the system of teaching, therefore, is 
to take the modern human personality, and train 

that Personality to create a modern architecture. 

In the accomplishment of that process the 

School plays an important part, but it can only 

claim, or claim to hope, that it sets the students’ 

Steps firm on the right road. 

the effort towards this end a system or 
method of teaching gradually evolves, imperfect 
and ever modified as experience is gained. 

a method is composed of an atmosphere, the 
osphere of the School, and direct detail 

nstruction, the results of which are seen im- 
mediately jn drawings produced. The less 
— atmosphere will be absorbed, and in 
~ patties will form the basis of subconscious 
apulses in architectural design. Perhaps only 


im some ten years’ time will one see the true 
results, 

To judge of the drawings is not so difficult. 
idee ly comparisons, and obvious 
censteneti On te hnique, power of composition, 

, tonal ability, acquaintance with the 
| Jalen ure of the past. At Devonshire 
feutvear dn (he scheme set out. Only a few 
studies re 48, a wider range of second-year 
and fifth-y on hen a fuller selection of third, fourth 
ume = designs, More of these have been 

ause the interest of a school lies in 


evid , : : : 
ad non of its tendencies in design and of 
“quate preparation towards a technical 
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equipment ; and in the later years also there 
is the added interest of the approaching period of 
office work and ultimate practice. 

The Architectural Association believes in 
construction and in working drawings. Not in 
the preparation of show plates or “ Snyder's 
Details,” but in drawings which describe and 
explain the job. The small house problem forms 
a complete constructional text-book in itself. 

The course which a Diploma Student follows 
in the Architectural Association Schools is best 
exemplified by examining the exhibition series 
of the work of one student throughout the school. 
Mr. R. E. Enthoven’s work is above the average 
in quality, perhaps, but not in range of subjects. 
Space forbade the exhibiting of all his drawings ; 
but even if those shown were fully representative, 
one may experience pardonable pride in this 
accomplishment. One feels that at the lowest 
appreciation there is evidence of a step forward 
from previous educational methods and every 
ground for confidence in the future in the 
Architectural Association’s organisation of a 
school for architects governed and directed 
entirely by architects. 


The Liverpool Schzol. 
By Pacrsssor C. H. REILy. 

THE School of Architecture of the University 
of Liverpool was founded in 1894 and is by a 
few years the oldest day school in the country. 
The authorities in charge of the Congress have 
allotted to it two of the best rooms on the main 
floor of Devonshire House, which provide it 
with a hanging space as large as that devoted 
to any other school. This compliment en- 
courages me, therefore, to explain in a few words 
the aim of the School and the choice of drawings 
for its exhibition. 

The Liverpool School differs as far as I know 
from any other British school of architecture 
in two main respects. The first is that, while 
like others of the larger schools it has lengthened 
out its courses to five years, it has at the same 
time differentiated its fourth and fifth year 
students into three separate classes. These 
classes are those who aim at a degree or diploma 
with honours in design, those who aim at the 
same thing with honours in construction, and 
those who aim at a pass degree or diploma in 
which those subjects are more evenly balanced. 
Either of these three is accepted by the R.I.B.A. 
as equivalent to its final examination for 
Associateship, with the exception of a paper 
on professional practice, but in the first two 
at least Liverpool believes it has set a consider- 
ably higher standard in the directions indicated. 
By differentiating among its students in this 
way it is felt that all students are not driven 
through the same mill; that, for instance, 
those who by inclination and ability are better 
able to solve constructional problems have a 
chance of further exercising their skill. As 
has been pointed out by external examiners and 
others, it has been found at Liverpool that 
such students, far from lagging behind the others 
in design, when it comes to their final thesis 
design, which they have to prepare by them- 
selves, often reach as high or even to a higher 
level than those who aim at distinction in 
design. I think this comes about from the fact 
that while they have the same design criticism 
from the same tutors, their work in construction 
makes them view their detail with a closer eye 
to economy of effect. Their final thesis design 
having to be carried to the stage of working 
drawings becomes a very practical and real 
thing. 

In the room devoted to fourth and fitth year 
Liverpool work two of these thesis designs, one 
of either type, are shown. That by Mr. Gabr, of 
the constructional type, consists of a set of 
sixteen working drawings for a large theatre 
suited toCairo; that by Mr. Fry, of the honours 
in design type, consists of a recreational centre 
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at the sea-side—a subject set for the final round 
of the Rome Scholarship. These are the two 
main exhibits in this room. The former is 
shown with all its drawings to make clear the 
scope of the final test required from a Liverpool 
student. It might have been more interesting 
to have shown less drawings by one man, but 
we felt by showing these two theses we best 
explained the aims of the school curriculum. 

The other way in which the Liverpool School 
differs from other schools, or used to differ, is 
that at Liverpool the students are not en- 
couraged to seek exotic modes of expression 
in design. In the main they are kept to what 
may be called the central position; that is to 
say, they work out their problems making use 
of Classical and Renaissance forms. It is felt 
that this gives the best grounding for the 
average student. in his life when he leaves 
the school he may and probably will develop 
more personal forms of expression. He will not, 
we hope, with such a grounding, however 
mediocre his ability, produce vulgar or over- 
individualistic work. Looking at American 
buildings we feel that this is where the chief 
value of the great American schools has laid. 
Genius will always break through the academic 
hedge, and will be no worse for the process. 
The ordinary man, however, in his youth 
requires the protection of the heage so that he 
can study fully all that lies within the garden. 
Later, too, when he walks abroad he will have 
some idea of his bearings. 

The hedge, though, is not such a very high 
one at Liverpool that the student cannot 
occasionally peep over it. The series of six- 
hour sketches that is shown, both in the 
fourth and fifth year room, and in that devoted 
to the three earlier years, is evidence of this. 
From these it will be seen that as soon as the 
student has anything to express he is encouraged 
to express it. Every Monday, from 10 o’clock 
to 5, with an interval of an hour, he is set a 
subject the main object of which is to fire his 
imagination. It is found that these Mondays 
at sketch designs not only help to give the 
student greater facility in his draughtsmanship, 
but break the monotony of the long continued 
study required by the larger schemes or by 
making a set of working drawings. 

With regard to these latter the Liverpool 
School has of late years made a great point of 
each student turning out before he finishes his 
third year, and again before he finishes his 
fifth, two complete sets of working drawings, 
the former of a small subject, the latter a 
large. 1t may be argued that this is often 
work which the student should learn away 
from the school. That I know is the American 
practice. In the absence of quantity surveyors 
the American standard of working drawings is 
very high. With us it is not always so. We 
cannot be sure that the student will learn this 
very necessary part of his work outside the 
school. We therefore include it in the 
curriculum, and as stated above we find it has 
a distinct educational value. The work at once 
becomes practical, and the design thereby 
improves. The aim of the Liverpool School, as 
its prospectus says, is “ to provide a full pro- 
fessional education at a University standard.” 
All who obtain the Liverpool degree (B.Arch.) 
must reach this standard. It is one. I hope, of 
knowledge, efficiency, and good taste. Beyond 
that the young architect, as any other artist, 
must develop unfettered and by his own genius. 


London University Department of Architecture, 
University College. 


By Proressor A. E. Ricnarpson. 

In 1926, University College will celebrate 
its centenary. The School of Architecture, 
however, is comparatively youthful, for from 
the time of its inception under the direction of 
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Professor Donaldson to the present, it totals 
in years little more than three score and ten. 
On such @ count as the foregoing it ranks as 
the oldest school of its type in the country, 
with the exception of the Royal Academy 
School. The Department is an integral part 
of the organisation of the University of 
London and is closely allied to the other sec- 
tions of University College. It is because of 
such close associations with departments that 
specialise in subjects indispensable to the 
training of architects that the school can claim 
unique advantages. On the one hand it is in 
close collaboration with the Slade School, and 
on the other it enjoys facilities for etudy and 
research offered by the famons School of En- 
gineerin;. In addition there are the Depart- 
ments of Egyptology and Archwology and 
many other sections of research which in some 
measure are bound up with architectural 
training. 

It has come to be recognised that although 
architecture is a fine art in its supreme aspects, 
having both intellectual as well as emotional 
qualities, it is also largely a scientific art, 
demanding close application as well as a etudy 
of many auxiliary subjects. Of all the 
branches of knowledge and attainment, there- 
fore, it can be claimed that building, using the 
term in ite highest sense, reflects social con- 
ditions both exactly and in a great measure 
permanently. Writing of the system under 
which the students work, it ean be said that 
the regulations have been framed to include 
factors ranging from scholarship to those con- 
cerned with realities of the present day. This, 
to be precise, is the determining policy of the 
school. The freshman, on entering, is required 
to furnish evidence of a high status of pre- 
liminary training and general culture. From 
the outset he is led to appreciate the fact that 
he is a inember of a college possessing tradi- 
tions, and, further, he is encouraged to acquire 
a view of life which proves in after years to be 
ef the utmost value to him in his dealings 
with his fellows. 

The courses are arranged in three distinct 
groups, which run concurrently and to some 
extent on parallel lines. These courses can 
be summarised as follows :— 

(a) The Certificate course, which extends 
over three years, on the termination of which 
the student, subject to passing the requisite 
examinations, is entitled to exemption from 
the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

(b) The Diploma course, which continues 
for four years, namely, four years in the school 
and six months in the office of an approved 
architect or in the works department of a con- 
tractor, supplemented by evening work in the 
atelier. 

(c) The Degree course of five years, which 
in some respects corresponds to the Diploma 
course, but for which matriculation is essential. 

The two latter courses, with the exception 
ef one examination, enable students to qualify 
for Associateship of the R.I.B.A. The Degree 
course, however, has the additional value to 
the successful candidate of a B.A. degree. 
There are also special courses for students who 
are already proficient in some branches of the 
subject of building, bet who may desire inten- 
sive training during a shorter period than the 
courses usually arranged for beginners. 
It is one of the features of modern methods 
of training, and one that has received the 
approval of the Royal Institute, that everv 
school shall proceed on its own peculiar and 
particular lines. It is a factor of extreme im- 
portance, for it admits of individuality in the 
training and precludes stereotyped develop- 
ment in the work, which, if all schools pro- 
ceeded on similar lines, would be productive 
of a certain monotony of result. In this sphere 
of individuality the Department of Architec- 
ture at University College is fully represented, 
the aim of the instruction being to encourage 
good taste and to develop the latent powers 
of students of different temperament. At the 
same time, the scientific aspect of the vast 
subjeet is held closely in view. An intending 
student who desires to follow the profession 
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of an architect in the first place must show 
that he has taste as well as ability to draw; 
it is also essential that he be gifted with the 
power to concentrate on continuous study. 
When admitted to the College such a one, 
in the preliminary stages of his training, 
attends lectures and demonstrations on the ele- 
mentary principles of building, such as simple 
construction and the properties and nature of 
materials. He is exercised in drawing, both 
mechanical and free, and joins a group under 
the care of an instructor who superintends his 
work in the studios and in the national 
museums. This feature of instruction is con- 
tinued during some part of each of the suc- 
ceeding years, so that the education of the 
student in drawing and presentation is con- 
tinuous on an ascending scale and proceeds 
side by side with affairs of a more technical 
nature. From the beginning the historical 
aspect of building is given prominence. There 
are lectures on pre-Classic and Classic, fol- 
lowed by others dealing with mediaval, 
Renaissance and modern developments. The 
training is of the broadest. It is schemed to 
include a knowledge of the art of all countries, 
but at the same time the student is led to 
think of building as a scientific art responding 
to definite conditions. The system of training 
has resulted from years of tradition and experi- 
ence of other systems abroad. The view-point 
of the Department is the catholic one which 
has the merit of placing building above style 
and fashion; but the student at a very early 
stage perceives the differences between mere 
building and building which is articulate and 
representative. It has been recognised that 
better results can be obtained from students 
by allowing them freedom to reason rather 
than counselling them to accept ideas without 
regard to the appropriateness of the idea 
ehosen for the work in hand. 

It is not long before the student appreciates 
the three-dimensional viewpoint and thinks 
of his work as a structural entity rather than 
a decorative pattern. The building up, stage 
by stage, of a species of intellectual scaffold- 
ing eventually fits the student to undertake 
subjects of a more ambitious nature. He 
proceeds in time from comparatively simple 
subjects to those of a more complex character, 
demanding closer application and study. 

The main issue is that the courses are of a 
progressive nature, having for their ultimate 
objective the fitting of a student for the 
realities of practice. 

Since the amalgamation of the Department 
of Architecture with the school formerly at 
King's College, and essentially during the past 
five years, the eurriculum has been reorganised 
in every branch. There is now an evening 
department including an atelier and special 
classes for construction. The atelier is pri- 
marily for the benefit of Degree and Diploma 
students taking the fifth-year course, which is 
partly worked in an approved office. The 
atelier is also open to external students who 
can furnish evidence of artistic and technical 
ability. In all branehes of the Department 
it has been found expedient to concentrate on 
subjects coming within the range of daily ex- 
perience, and this without sacrificing or dis- 
regarding the value of idyllistic essays. 

To assist in this departure, there is being 
formed in the Archives of the Department a 
collection of modern working drawings and 
designs, as well as scientific data, which corre- 
sponds in bulk to the research work of other 
departments. By such means it is hoped to 
establish a collection of drawings showing 
modern work which, in so far as data is con- 
cerned, will be authentic and invaluable. 

Although students are encouraged to study 
historical examples of building, undue stress 
is not given to any particular phase of design ; 
rather attention is directed to logical planning 
and an appreciation of scale, as well as an 
understanding of the quality of past master- 
pieces. It is now being reslised that stvle 
cannot be forced on a student, but it is also 
being understood that even buildings pro- 
jected on paper will have inherent style if 
planned logically to assure definite conditions. 


[AUGUST 1 1994. 
The difficulty before teachers is estab- 
lish the resistance necessary to design, which 


is ever present in practice, but not in the cage 
of school work. 

At the end of the course of five years, both 
Degree and Diploma students have spent one 
year in an office. They have attained to an 
appreciation of the conditions governing 
modern architecture, and at this stage they 
are capable of assisting a practical architect. 


Department of Architecture, Cardiff Technical 
College. 
By W. 8. Purcnon. 


Tas is one of the newest of the schools, 
and is only of moderate size, having been 
started rather more than four years ago, and 
having during the past session 46 students ip 
all, 18 being full-time day students, 19 part- 
time day students, and 9 architects’ assistants 
attending an evening design class. 

Better immediate results for exhibition 
purposes might conceivably have been obtained 
had we fitted our scheme to the prevailing 
pupil-system and limited our avtivities for 
some years to the part-time students; or if, 
on the other hand, we had devoted our 
energies entirely to a full-time three-year 
course. It was felt, however, that notwith- 
standing the numerous difficulties involved, it 
would be in the best interests of architectural 
education in Wales if we attempted the task 
of building up, year by year, a complete five 
year course, consisting of a three-year full- 
time day course, followed by two courses of 
six months, each epent in the College, the 
intervening six months being spent in archi- 
tects’ offices. At the same time we considered 
it our duty to provide already as adequately as 
possible for pupils in architects’ offices by in- 
cluding a part-time day course, and for archi- 
tects’ assistants by arranging an evening 
atelier. It should also be mentioned that in 
the first two years of the existence of the school 
there were a number of ex-Service students, 
all of whom, it is pleasant to record, have since 
obtained suitable appointments (as have also 
those full-time students who left at the end 
of their third year). Two of the ex-Service 
men held the R.I.B.A. Henry Jarvis ex- 
Service Travelling Studentship, and benefited 
much by the opportunities it gave for study in 
Italy, France and England. It should further 
be stated that in arranging the courses the 
object in view was not the obtaining of rapid 
results, but rather the laying down of a sys- 
tematic scheme on broad educational lines, 
the results of which may not be obvious in the 
early work of the students but whieh can 
hardly fail to be of value to him in later 
years. 

" So far, of course, only four years of the 
scheme have been at work; next year the fifth- 
year course will be started, and then for the 
first time in Wales there will be a full five- 
year scheme of architectural education avail- 
able. Four students have qualified to enter 
this fifth-year, and five to enter the fourth- 
year next session. 

” The more obvious results so far achieved by 
the adoption of the methods indicated above 
are that a number of the ex-Service students 
obtained their Associateship of the insta. 
several of the part-time students passed the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate examination, eleven 
full-time students have obtained the College 
Certificate, and that this certificate awar 
at the end of the three-years full-time = 
has been accepted by the R.I.B.A. In a be 
the Intermediate. Among the less yee 
results may be mentioned the fact = of 
scheme for the award of degrees to stucr re " 
architecture has been agreed to by the Unive 
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\RLB.A., Was appointed to this post, and 
ghatever the degree of success 60 far achieved 
yy the school may be it is largely due td his 
bility and energy. At the end of the third 
war Mr. Eric Page, A.R.I.B.A., was ap- 
“nted a8 @ part-time assistant, and as he 
ys since accepted another appointment his 
place is to be taken next session by Mr. Lewis 
John, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. In addition to its 
own staff, the School of Architecture has the 
creat advantage Of assistance from other De- 
partments in the College, the students attend- 
ing courses in the School of Art, the Engineer- 
ing Department, the Department of Industrial 
Chemistry, and the Department of Mathe- 
atics. 

nthe South Wales Institute of Architects is 
in close touch with the school, which it 
utively supports. It has handed over its 
library to the school, its President (Mr. Percy 
Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.) acts as design critic, 
and with a number of other leading architects, 
including Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. H. Teather, F.R.I.B.A., assists in 
certain of the lecture courses. In appointing 
its first external examiner, the school was 
particularly fortunate in obtaining the services 
of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, whose wise counsel 
and friendly criticism have been invaluable in 
the building up of the school. 


University of Manchester School of Archi- 
tecture. 


By Proressor A. C. Dickie. 


Tar total number of students in this school 

averages about thirty, and examples of the 
work of nineteen students are hung at the 
exhibition; the exhibit is therefore repre- 
sentative of the general standard. The eets 
of drawings illustrating the various designs 
are incomplete, as the restricted wall space 
necessitated a somewhat arbitrary selection. 

The earlier design studies consist of assem- 
bling parts into a simple structural whole in 
the particular style chosen, a reasonably free 
hand being allowed within the phases through 
which the style hag passed. Later, simple 
problems in modern subjects are tackled, and 
these develop as the course proceeds. Time- 
sketch subjects are frequently set. 

Care is taken, particularly during the first 
three years, to bring the student up to a good 
standard of draughtsmanship and rendering, 
even at the risk of becoming mechanical. Up 
to the third year time-sketches are not too 
frequently set, in order that the bad habit 
of loose draughtsmanship shall not be acquired. 
The care taken serves a double purpose, as, 
while establishing a habit of careful draughts- 
manship, it also fosters scale exactitude. 
Half-inch and full-sizes form an important 
part of the work from the first year onwards. 

The method adopted aims to produce one 
finished subject a term, but this is not always 
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. first day for discussion at the Inter- 
: onal Conference on Architectural Education, 
Par by the Royal Institute of British 
chitects, was held at 9, Conduit-street, on 
“A Y, when the subject for discussion was 
Architectural Education in the Past.” 
heed = was occupied by the Earl of Craw- 
wid . Balcarres, who in his opening statement 
of was due to the scholarly intuition of 
“ iy: Beresford Pite that they were able 
t the papers about to be read. 


FRANCE, 


Prana hitectural Education in the Past in 
len oe the title of a paper by Mr. Paul 
ae teur des Beaux Arts), who said for 
a pass ray the teaching of architecture 
monunen left no other evidence but the 
the 1 mts themselves. They merely knew 
nearly ty of the great schools established 

© thousand years ago in the cities of 
Wehiterten Gaul; they knew that Romanesque 
ure thrived under the shelter of cloisters 
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enforced where it is found to be unsuited +o 
the individual, in which case the routine is 
modified. Such elasticity produces quite satis- 
factory results in small classes, sometimes 
ending in an absolute turnover of relative 
class standards in the final years. In addition 
to these more complete studies, the time- 
sketches constitute more particularly exercises 
in modern planning, co-ordinating as they do 
with lectures on theory of design. These 
exercises are invaluable in developing facility 
in grasping the essentials for a programme 
and in readily committing ideas to paper. 

A short course in town planning at the end 
of the second year gives an idea at this early 
stage of the value of fitness and environment. 
The third-year subjects of design are chosen 
from buildings occurring in the lay-out of the 
previous year. 

Lectures and exercises in building construc- 
tion are co-ordinated with the subjects set in 
design and, in the earlier stages, with lectures 
on history of architecture. During the fourth 
and fifth years tutorials are given in the par- 
ticular problems arising out of the set subjects 
in the design studio. 

Instruction in measuring is given at the 
end of the first year, and all measuring and 
plotting are done during the vacation. 

The official working hours of the school are 
thirty hours per week for the session of thirty- 
two weeks. The school is, however, open prac- 
tically at all hours, a privilege of which full 
advantage is taken. ‘The library is always 
open, and a free use of books and plates in 
the studio is allowed. 

In general the aim of the system in opera- 
tion is to encourage appreciation of form as 
distinct from style taught on the basis of 
tradition as exemplified in styles. 


Royal West of England Academy School of 
Architecture, Bristol. 


By G. D. Gorpon Hake. 


WE are a young school, probably the baby 
of the Exhibition, but we represent an interest- 
ing educational experiment on the ‘ sand- 
wich "’ system. We combine the system of 
pupilage with the modern methods of archi- 
tectural education. 

At present the student, on signing his 
articles, enters the school in the preliminary 
course. He devotes about a quarter of his 
time to the echool and three-quarters to the 
office. In some cases the student spends a 
greater percentage of his time at the school. 
Thus, with the exception of a few whole-time 
students, the practical work in an architect's 
office enables the student to concentrate more 
particularly on the theoretical and more 
academic side of his training. The school is 
affiliated to the Architectural Association in 
London and models its curriculum and terms 
more or less on the lines of the A.A. schools. 


and was taught there in the same way as all 
the liberal arts. It seemed to.be firmly estab- 
lished now that masters of Gothic works, 
though laymen, received their education in 
monasteries. In their turn they had a large 
number of pupils. The building yards of 
cathedrals were living schools. The “ house of 
work,” the “lodge,” the “ marking room,” 
were the agency, the studio, the office of the 
architect. There was besides, nothing in 
common between the modern builder and the 
medieval master, who was of the same origin 
as the workmen he employed. Like the work- 
men, he passed through a period of apprentice- 
ship, and served some time as journeyman. 
The art remained combined with the craft, the 
management with the undertaking. The teach- 
ing was not imparted from a chair. Processes 
were transmitted, recipes communicated—non- 
official advice, rather than official subjects ; 
experience was gained in the building yard. 
There was besides no intention to divulge the 
results: the plans, sections, elevations and 
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Founded early in 1921 by the Bristol Society 
of Architects, the school was officially opened 
by H.R.H the Prince of Wales in June of 
that year. Until 1923 the work was directed 
from the Architectural Association by Mr. 
H. Chalton Bradshaw, and later by Mr. 
Gordon Holt. This pioneer work did much 
to develop the imagination and enthusiasm of 
the students. At the beginning of the session 
1923-4 it was decided that the progress and 
future development demanded the appointment 
of a resident master. At the beginning of the 
session 1924-5 the staff was augmented by 
the appointment of Mr. E. H. Button, who, 
as senior student of the school, gained the 
Dame Janet Stancombe Wills Travelling 
Studentship and won the Ashpital Prize with 
distinction in thesis last year. 

The staff of the school is as follows :— 
Advisory Director of Education: Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. (Director of Education 
at the Architectural Association, London) ; 
Head Master: Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, 
A.R.I.B.A.; Assistant Master: Mr. Eustace 
H. Button, A.R.I.B.A. 

The curriculum is as follows:—There are 
two Courses, (a) Preliminary, (b) Advanced. 
Each course is sub-divided into two grades. 

The subjects of the curriculum include :— 

Preliminary.—Drawing: Freehand,  geo- 
metrical, isometric, perspective, projection of 
shadows, elementary stereotomy, lettering. 
Colour: Properties, theory and application, 
rendering in wash. Modelling: Mathematics: 
Geometry, theoretical construction, projections, 
conic sections. Construction: Elementary 
applied, walls, foundations, doors, windows, 
floors, roofs, materials, properties and uses. 
Design: Pattern design, elements and theory. 
History: Lectures, analytical studies, classica] 
detail. Expression: Oral and written observa- 
tion. 

Advanced.—Design: Application of elements 
and theory, planning, sketch designs with and 
without reference, two-hour problems, studio 
work and lectures, embracing domestic, in- 
terior decoration, monumental and civic 
problems. Construction, Advanced: Working 
drawings based on designs, problems with and 
without reference, materials, nature and ap- 
plication, specification, professional practice, 
hygiene, etc. History: Lectures, analytical 
study of plans and decoration, sketching and 
measured work. Mathematics: Advanced 
theoretical construction, stereotomy. Draughts- 
manship—Architectural presentation and 
Graphics: Both (a) as a means, i.e., a lan- 
guage for expressing the design, and (b) as 
an end, i.e., working drawings; application 
of projections and conic sections, realisation of 
designs in perspective, sciography, modelling 
and drawing from the life. Colour: Decorative 
schemes, advanced theory and application. 
Expression: Oral and written, observation. 


IN THE PAST 


models were intended for the executants and 
for them only. They were not documents 
comparable with our drawings. The album of 
Villard de Honnecourt did not contain either 
measurements or dimensions; general indica- 
tions were sufficient for the craftsmen trained 
to recognise, by habit and by instinct, the 
suitable dimensions for each part of the building, 
The method of learning by apprenticeship, 
maintained through so many centuries, had 
left deep traces on modern teaching, in spite of 
its abolition. The architect, in the sense in 
which we understood that word, dated really 
from the Renaissance. To the new name 
corresponded new functions. He no longer 
belonged to a corporation; he was an artist 
brought up more on theoretical studies than 
trained in the practice of a craft. Whilst the 
master builder had difficulty in writing his 
signature, the architect received the benefit 
of the bourgeois education. He read treatises ; 
he could in his turn write them. He gave 
orders to corporations without having belonged 
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to them; he no longer took direct in the 
undertaking. _ 


ITALY. 


A paper prepared by Messrs. G. Giovannoni 
and P, D’Achiardi stated that the marvellous 
continuity of Italian architectural tradition 
which had endured now for over twenty-seven 
centuries found its direct explanation in the 
continuity of thought and feelings of the race ; 
that was to say, in a widely ditfused architec- 
tural education for which the surviving monu- 
ments formed concrete elements of record and 
derivation. But as regarded the specific 
preparation of architects and kindred workers, 
though there were some examples of institutions 
having their roots in the past, such as the Art 
Corporations of the Middle Ages which possibly 
represented a continuation of the old “ Collegia,”’ 
it could not be really asserted that there was a 

and direct connection such as between 
the links of a chain. 

Up to a comparatively recent time there was 
never @ real true unity in the professional figure 
of an architect and in the methods of teaching 
him, so that the very title of architect was 
frequently confused with other titles, and his 
activity with other artistic or constructive 
activities. 


AMERICA. 


Professor Wm. A. Boring (Columbia Univer- 
sity) said history of architecture in Americs did 
not reach back to a past crowded with historical 
associations of the great periods of art which 
flourished in Europe. When other countries 
were building luxurious monuments of art, the 
beginners of the American Republic were build- 
ing log cabins for protection against the elements, 
and surrounding them with stockades of tree 
trunks to save them from the arrows of the 
redskins. ‘Their first buildings with any claim 
to beauty were modestly copied from good 
English and Dutch examples modified to suit 
the climate, and confined to that simplicity 
which limited resources demanded; a style 
was thus worked out which reflected the Renais- 
sance with a pronounced meagreness in detail, 
but with great refinement and a delicate sense 
of proportion withal. 

America, like England, had no established 
Government school for teaching architecture. 
Unlike France, where they had had a successful 
system of national art schools for two hundred 
years, they left higher education almost entirely 
to private institutions. In America there 

to be, on the part of legislators, great 
distrust of architects in private practice. 
Employment of distinguishea architects was 
looked upon as a great extravagance, and the 
debate was usually not on the ability and 
integrity of the architect, but on the sum of 
money he was to be paid. If the Government 
were to foster the education of architects, that 
attitude would probably change for the good of 
public buildings and the advancement ot art. 

In the early days of instruction engineering 
seemed more important than design, and that 
had had a strong influence on architecture. 
There was a time when mathematics were 
employed to test systems and members of 
construction was the main idea stressed in 
teaching how to build. Now they tried to 
teach students to feel construction by consider- 
ing the building as something alive, existing in 
equilibrium, because every bone in its body was 
quietly doing its work. ‘Lhe graphic method of 
analysis of torces seemed to impart this sense 
of construction to students. 

Their buildings were framed in steel, a really 
terrible material in its possibilities for ugliness, 
and yet it was the basic idea they could not 
escape. was only the fiesh-like 
covering of the structure of steel, which could 
go to any beight and span any void. Vaulted 
torms were no longer functional, Tall structures 
were putting them to the test on that problem. 
And should they develop a satisfactory style 
under present conditions, what were they going 
to do when rustless steel and other unchanging 
metals were used, with smooth-welded joints 
in the buildings ? Could beauty of form follow 
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in true expression the leaps and bounds of 
science 7? 


ENGLAND, 


“A Note on Architectural Training in the 
Past, with Special Reference to England,” was 
the title of a paper by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
who said there were many reasons why—what- 
ever be the methods of refining education in 
craft—the ancient system of learning by being 
a practising junior under a practising senior 
should never be left out of account. Systematised 
academic training in architecture was a product 
of the last hundred years at most. Its history 
was very interesting. It had been rapid in 
growth and successful in results. With all his 
enthusiasm for academic schooling, he was 
aware that there was no school but experience 
that made a man safe in architecture—and by 
safe he implied, not merely able to build what 
would defy gravitation and weather, but sure 
of being able to produce what he was able 
to draw. Experience could only be gained by 
working as an architect on actual buildings. 
For those buildings someone must be responsible. 
Happy and few were the beginners who could 
shoulder responsibility alone without first 
practising on a responsibility shared. 

After referring to the great architects from the 
time of Wren, he said what pupilage was in the 
days of Queen Victoria most of them knew by 
tradition, repute, or experience. That it 
differed enormously between office and office 
there could be no doubt. That, in some cases, 
it was a farce was, he was afraid, true; that 
in many it was a very glorious discipleship was 
equally and honourably true. In ail cases the 
amount of learning to be gained from it must 
have varied, not only with the character of the 
master, but also with the opportunities which 
the master’s clients provided. If a leisured 
oftice gave the master the best opportunity of 
individual teaching, a busy oflice probably 
afforded, by the brisk friction of stirring prac- 
tice, the most animated encouragement. Be 
that as it might, they had amongst them at 
this time survivors of the Victorian training, 
whose work and character testified to the force 
of those training grounds not less clearly than 
did their spoken reminiscences of the great men 
of their fathers’ time. 

What the Institute did at the close of the last 
century in setting up first the tentative volun- 
tary examination, next the obligatory, and, 
finally, the three-fold system, was nothing more 
or less than to force and to foster the hands of 
the new race of educators. The parallel growth 
of the Architectural Association as a teaching 
body and the gradually increasing efficiency of 
the classes under professional guidance at 
University College, King’s College, and South 
Kensington, worked together for good in the 
same direction and became with one other force 
the irresistible origins of our present system. 

That one other force—one easily forgotten 
but not lig!tly to be ignored—was the cheerful 
willingness of the senior architects of those 
days to hand over to schools and classes the 
young men who, to speak quite plainly, had been 
a fruitful source of revenue in premiums and 
sometimes of most valuable oflice help occasion- 
ally unpaid or underpaid. 

Let them learn and remember one or two 
things which were of real importance to the study 
of that really great subject. The present system 
of academic instruction was not really a break 
witb tbe past. It seldom happened that a school 
student found himself at the end of his course 
in sole command of an immediate practice. 
As often as not his career as a graduate in 
architecture began or continued in a draughts- 
manship. As an assistant, he would experience 
that happy comradeship with an elder which the 
abolition of pupilage might have seemed to 
extinguish. Friendly rivalry among fellow 
students had been and always would be one of 
the greatest incentives to progress. That was 
the reason why a large office full of pupils was 

in the Victorian days a better training ground 
than a small one. The schools provided that 
rivalry to perfection, and thus gave by their 
very nature what under office pupilage could 
only come by chance. 
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In the days of the eighteenth and for 

the nineteenth century, foreign travel — - 
almost invariable prelude to successful cultecet 
practice. What was the object of that trays) 
Sometimes, as in the case of Robert Adam's vis 
to the Adriatic, it was actual discovery ; the 
digging out for oneself of architectural fact 
which no book-learning in England could suppl 
Sometimes it was the mere seeing for 4 
self of the grandeur whichno record, no draw; 
no picture, could transfer. Always it was tha 
contact with masterpieces which meant awe, 
delight and possession. To-day, the knoy. 
ledge of every accepted work of art was sco. 
sible by means of books, photographic illys 
trations, and measured drawings. The Scope of 
an architect’s study of the past was to-day 
wider than ever and more rapidly achieved, 
Their debt to the men who had reduced to 
black-and-white documents the information 
which of old had to be sought by travel wy 
immense. But the letter killeth; and it wy 
a happy reflection that no learners of archi. 
tecture and no teachers could avoid the discovery 
that actual personal vision of buildings was 
indispensable to the appreciation of what archi. 
tecture was and meant. Quite apart from the 
fact—a most important and pregnant fact— 
that drawing from a building, it conscientiously 
done, was the finest and deepest form of study, 
there remained the wondertul realisation that 
the presence of perfect architecture had u 
the architect a direct, a magic, an inspiring 
influence which no learning could explain and 
no logic could deny. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion following the paper was opened 
by M. Victora Horta (Academie Royale de 
Belgique). 

Professor BERESFORD Prtr, who followed, 
said architectural education had not necessarily 
gone with the Renaissance; they were still 
actually in the Renaissance to-day. Their 
methods and subjects, and habits of thought 
were those of their Renaissance ancestor. 
They were, however, beginning te appreciate 
to a greater degree the marvels oi Egyptian art. 
In the East there were ficids of architecture 
and art hardly yet explored or understood. 4s 
a Congress let them seek to widen their outlook 
and not confine it to the academic tradition of 
Renaissance architecture, or to the sphere of 
modern architectural practice. The architects 
of the ancient world were not the product o 
any school, but of an era, their work the repre- 
sentation of national life. Their creation 
embodied sentiments, chiefly religious, which 
were not included in the education of 
architect of to-day. Behind Greek arcbitectur 
was a fundamental religious principle. 

With regard to ancient architects, they coul! 


not help realising that the example of Piranes' [ 


infected with enthusiasm the architects 


Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge. It w# 


only when they came to the Renaissance, wit 
its clogging stupidness and artificiality, and to 
the imitative aspect of architectural art, 
they were able to create a system of study 
which made their vast and mysterious 4 
which once flowered over the whole surface 
civilisation, the subject of an academy and 8 
degree. Architecture was individual -_ 
siasm ; and the word “ creative” expr 
architect. He hoped in the future they 

not forget the lessons of the Conference. 

M. R. Baku (Russia) meutioned the gre! 
debt the architecture of Russia owed to France. 
Professor ANoNI (Milan) also spoke. 

Lord Crawrorp, in closing the discus 
said there was one feature every speaker the 
endorsed, and that was that in the past 
relation between the architect and his = 
was intimate and sane Ip that a 
familisr with the process of construc 
the materials he campiages and the best method 
of ing them. Architecture would vena 
do justice to itself if the architect were divoree 
from the actual handling of the — 
on which tbe result of bis conce 


depended. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Qn the second day of the Congress Sir 

inald Blomfield presided. In his opening 
datement be said they were going to deal that 
day with the architectural education of the 

‘sent. In the absence’{of M. Gustave 
Giovannani, he called upon Professor Anoni to 
read the first paper, “‘ Architectural Education 
in *taly at the‘ Present Time.” 


ITALY. 


Mr. Gustave GIOVANNANI’S ‘)aper stated 
toat in order to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of the present conditions of teaching 
of architecture in Italy it was necessary to turn 
back to a time about fifty years ago, when, 
Italy having definitely become a nation, the 
State unified higher studies and institutions for 
these studies so that the interference of local 
academies of art in such institutions, which 
down to that moment was paramount, com- 
pletely ceased. In the new State regulations, 
architecture was, so to say, split into two parts 
and made to follow two divergent paths. On 
the one hand it was attached to schools of civil 
engineering which assumed great importance 
and very high rank in the field of pure and 
applied science, so that for a long time the title 
and the function of architect were absorbed in 
those assumed by civil engineers with an 
excellent technical training but occasionally 
with insufficient artistic preparation. On the 
other hand, institutes of fine arts, founded in 
a very large number of various Italian cities, 
associated the teaching of architecture with 
that of painting and sculpture, thus bringing 
into existence architectural artists of form more 
than of substance, whose excellent training in 
design and perspective conception was not 
sufficiently supported by technical training 
required for building or even by an adequate 
groundwork of general culture. 

That system had not given entirely satis- 
factory results. It was true that from the two 
orders of schools came fine architects, but the 
bulk found themselves insufficiently prepared to 
face modern problems, possibly more arduous 
in Italy than elsewhere on account of the 
glorious and strong inheritance of monuments 
of the past and of the continuity—unique in 
the world—of their architectural tradition ; 
the problems were those of agglomerations of 
buildings due to the enormous development of 
city life, to the respect for the environment of 
historic cities, to the necessity of complying 
with new conditions, and to the new methods of 
building 


Nevertheless, the system followed had not 
failed ‘to produce considerable advantages by 
the diffusion, if not the intensity, of archi- 
tectural culture. In Italy every civil engineer, 
and even ordinary engineer, had a by no means 
negligible architectural education as he had a 

umanistic education; the relations between 
architecture and the other arts had, on the other 

hever been completely severed; and 
in ra study, survey, and excavations 
ledge Y had greatly benefited by this know- 


z.. attempts to give a full and complete 
af Y to architectural studies and to the title 
} thea na had been very numerous during 
tect ae years. Special sections for archi- 
techni students were founded at the poly- 
—_: They culminated finally in the 
a oundation of the High School of Archi- 
ure in Rome, and this school had become 
= a organ for architectural teaching and 
Th. Srring the title of architect. 

Ps High School of Architecture in Rome 
university, for admission to which it was 

that of to ha.e general knowledge similar to 
train? Public schools, together with an artistic 
of the Similar to that of the ordinary courses 
institutes of fine arts; such training 

ttudy A gag either by official certificates of 
course y admission examinations. The 
five years, and the studies were of 


Scien : te 
tific, artistic and professional character ; 
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that was to say, arranged so as to cultivate 
progressively the mind and the feeling for art. 

In other words, this system aimed at forming 
a complete architect for whom art should not be 
an abstraction but should be expressed in 
concrete positive subjects, and science should 
not become an arid practice of expedients and 
forms. And in that way had been overcome 
the prejudice of incompatibility between the 
two orders of study, by the re-assertion that 
the aptitude for the exercise of the profession 
of architect could only be found in those who 
could understand and harmonise both. 

The curriculum included various “ cycles ” 
of subjects : scientific subjects having to do with 
the science of building (strength of materials 
and calculation of building plans), which were 
treated in a thoroughly scientific manner similar 
to that followed in schools for engineering, 
though limited to special ends; artistic sub- 
jects, first in the field of general preparation, 
then in that of decoration and of various archi- 
tectural and ornamental applications ; practical 
and professional subjects ; subjects of historical 
character ; finally, architectural subjects proper, 
among which stood out architectural comyposi- 
tion to which all the others converged like several 
tributaries to a single river. Bearing in mind 
the principle that it was important to interest 
the pupils by letting them deal with concrete 
subjects, instead of making them go through 
long abstract exercises or copy drawings, com- 
position, in which the student began to exercise 
his brains and to form his artistic taste, was 
introduced in the first year. But the first 
composition dealt with the most elementary 
subjects as regarded the construction itself and 
the artistic importance ; the composition of the 
second year chiefly dealt with subjects of 
stylistic character (proposed within well-defined 
building and artistic environment) as commen- 
tary on the course of history of architecture ; 
in the third and fourth years the subjects 
became larger both as regarded the constructive 
part and the special purpose for which they were 
intended (character of buildings). Finally, the 
fifth year, besides treating some subsidiary 
matters, was devoted to the compilation of 
schemes or plans complete in every detail, with 
proper artistic, technical, practical, and economic 
elements. 

Commendatore Giacomo Boxt(Director of the 
Excavations of the Roman Forum), who also 
read a paper on Italian architecture, said Roman 
architecture had followed the track of the 
victorious legions, but that imperishable monu- 
ment of glory of the Italian race, having faith- 
fully kept to the traditions of sincerity and 
honesty, came to life again in the sixteenth 
century and imparted new splendour and 
beauty to the most barbarous places in the lands 
conquered by Rome. The art was unfortu- 
nately getting lost at present, as it had been 
used to produce architectural fakes of papier 
mach: or reinforced concrete in the service of 
the cinematograph industry, which was 
thoroughly mendacious, and constituted a 
libel on the Roman name. It was, therefore, 
necessary to return to a serious and analytical 
study of the noblest authentic monuments of 
Roman architecture which had been produced 
by the great Italian artists of the fifteenth 
century and the whole of the Renaissance. 


AMERICA. 


Present-day education in America was dealt 
with by Paorzssoxz D. W. Emerson (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology), who said the 
present inherited from sixty years of architec- 
tural education a vigorous infant standing firmly 
on his feet; reaching out from time to time, 
perhaps, to a classic bench, a Georgian mantel 
or a Louis XVI armchair, for assistance in his 
early wanderings, but showing withal a natural 
curiosity as to his surrroundings and a certain 
sturdy independence of spirit. 

For the guidance of this promising youngster, 
two organised systems of education already 
existed, and they would, he trusted, in addition, 
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always have the services of those devoted indi- 
viduals whose offices and example might well 
serve as apprentice schools of the greatest value. 
Organised teaching was effectively handled by 
the schools of architecture and by the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. These two institutions 
varied widely one from the other in their 
methods and characteristics, At the same time 
they actively co-operated to the end that satis- 
factory performance in the one was accepted as 
a basis for classification or advancement in the 
other, so that, though approaching their problem 
from different angles, they united in serving a 
common cause. 

Teaching had to be adjusted to the needs of 
different groups of students. The first, and 
probably the largest, included the graduates of 
high schools; the second was composed of 
students with a degree indicating that they had 
completed four years of study in a college or 
university following their preparatory high 
school course ; in the third group were included 
special students, namely, draughtsmen of three 
or more years’ practical experience, presumably 
over 21 years of age, but without sufficient 
scholastic or collegiate preparation to enable 
them to pass the required entrance examination. 

If there was any one distinguishing character- 
istic of modern life it was perhaps its complexity 
—a characteristic possibly even more empha- 
sised in America than elsewhere, and therefore 
calling for particular recognition in the prepara- 
tion offered to the American student about to 
take that crucial step from theory to practice. 
At the present time they might, therefore, be 
said to be cleaning house. They were working 
for one great objective—the more general 
recognition of architecture as a profession for the 
practice of which adequate preparation was 
essential; and to that end for the better use of 
the time at present at their disposal, together 
with either a longer undergraduate period or the 
requirement of a degree as a pre-requisite for 
entrance to the schools of architecture. With 
this as their goal what was the nature of their 
house cleaning? They were eliminating the 
unessential, getting rid of those undesirable 
inheritances that for the most part were the 
result of the engineering environment in which 
they had grown up. Such mathematics as was 
valueless outside of the class room was being 
replaced by history or design. First-year 
courses in mechanical drawing were now given 
over to freehand drawing or theory of archi- 
tecture. 

In brief, the major effort was being directed 
toward : 


(1) The teaching of fundamental principles 
rather than the study of countless details. 

(2) The teaching of the orders and elements of 
architecture in their normal relation to struc- 
tures rather than as isolated features. 

(3) The producing of programmes that were 
illustrative of modern problems in their own 
country based upon intrinsically sound principles 
of composition in plan and decoration. 

(4) The adaptation to local conditions of the 
atelier system and with it of that logical pro- 
cedure in the study of design, for both of which 
they were indebted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris; and finally, 

(5) The co-ordination of teaching, whether it 
be of history, construction, drawing or m i 
so that each and all united in emphasising the 
transcendent value of design as the keystone in 
the arch of architectural education. 


The effort indicated under those five headings 
was obviously directed toward the achievement 
of that major objective. The more general 
recognition of architecture as a profession, for 
the practice of which adequate preparation was 
essential, and all five were correspondingly 
applicable to those three groups of students 
whose education constituted the problem. 

The need of the high school graduate for a 
broader background, a wider acquaintance with 
the humanities, including those cultural studies 
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so essential to an understanding of modern con- 
ditions, was already recognised in some schools 
by the addition of one year to the four years 
hitherto considered the standard course. The 
resulting five-year course met the need as well 
as ensuring that greater maturity of mind and 
judgment in the graduating student that was so 
essential to an adequate grasp of his subjects. 
It condensed into five years spent in one institu- 
tion what was generally obtained in six, by a 
combination of academic and professional 
requirements, in two institutions. 

In considering the second group, composed of 
holders of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, they 
might admit that the high school graduate, on 
account of his greater youth, came to his pro- 
fessional studies at a more adaptable and im- 
pressionable age than the college graduate ; still 
the latter had in all probability used his added 
years to acquire a most useful acquaintance with 
the humanities and had thus secured a broader 
foundation for his professional work as well as a 
more mature appreciation of the significance of 
the name “ architect.”” Hence, for the members 
of that second group a period of three years was 
generally sufficient to bring them to a state of 
advancement, from a professional standpoint, 
equivalent to that acquired by the members of 
the first group in five years. 

To the third group, composed largely of 
draughtsmen whose studies ceased with high 
school, all the schools offered varying facilities 
for completing their professional training on the 
basis of the office experience previously acquired. 
Unless those students made unusual sacrifices 
and met the standards required of regular 
students they were never candidates for the 
degree, but because of their long office experience 
and earnestness of purpose they formed a valu- 
able element in every student group. It was in 
particular to meet the needs of the third group 
that the Beaux Arts Institute of Design was 
organised, and now, so truly had the Beaux Arts 
idea ot atelier work won its way in America, that, 
without exaggeration, the architectural schools 
of the country might be classed as afeliers of this 
greater and more comprehensive effort. Many 
of the schools based their entire teaching in 
design upon the programme and judgments of 
the American Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 
Others did so for certain grades or certain 
selected groups of their students, and others, 
again, because of local conditions, only availed 
themselves occasionally of the opportunity 
offered ; but all profited either directly or in- 
directly through the better standards resulting 
from this nation-wide movement. Thus they 
found the schools, while both helping in and 
profiting from the activities of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design, interested keenly in its 
further development and recognising the advan- 
tages and opportunities that resulted from 
association with it. In consequence they saw 
the work of the draughtsman in his atelier placed 
beside the work of the student in the school. 
Both were judged by a jury composed of teachers 
and practising architects, all of whom had a 
common interest in maintaining the high 
standards of the judgments, and all of whom 
alike made that voluntary sacrifice of their time 
in order that the youth of to-day might benefit 
from the lessons of the past and might in turn be 
the torch-bearer of the future. 

It might be well to comment on one other 
feature that characterised the American educa- 
tional system. He referred to the effort to have 
as teachers of design as well as the heads of 
schools of architecture men who had been, or 
still were, practising architects; men who were 
in daily contact with the difficulties of the job 
were much more likely to be patient and under- 
standing critics than those whose chief aim was 
academic or mere paper perfection. 

They might well ask : ‘“‘ How do your students 
become acquainted with the great architecture 
of the past ?” In so asking, they would touch 
upon, perhaps, the greatest handicap under 
which they laboured. The need for acquaint- 
ance with the monuments of Europe through 
personal knowledge rather than through books 
and photographs was recogni with the 
creation of their first school of architecture. A 
new country such as America, with nothing that 
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could by the most generous be called architec- 
ture dating back more than 250 years, needed 
contact with the past. To that end travelling 
scholarships had been created and now existed 
in fifteen or more schools. In addition half 
a dozen more were privately endowed. Those 
all ensured for the most promising students any- 
where from six months to two years of travel and 
study in France, Italy, England, Greece or 
Spain as conditions might indicate. 

No description of the modern educational 
system was complete that omitted mention of 
one feature that was outside the dry bones of 
their undertaking. That it was that gave to 
the problem the breath of life, that made 
architectural education a thing of the spirit as 
well as the body, that had won the selfless devo- 
tion of the teachers of the past—imagination. 
Imagination was essential if they were to meet 
the demands of their complex modern life, 
essential in both student and teacher. No 
precedent existed for the solution of many 
modern problems, they were as new as their 
country, as their civilisation, as even some of 
the materials with which they must deal. They 
could only be solved with the help of that type 
of imagination that could see beyond the written 
word or evident fact, that could find the great 
underlying principle without being misled by 
a myriad of half-truths. Imagination could not 
be taught, it could only result from that perfect 
relation between pupil and teacher where the one 
was as eager to learn as the other was to teach, 
where the effort to acquire was at least com- 
mensurate with the desire to give. Imagination 
need not mean genius, it meant rather a capacity 
to see the essentials of a problem without its 
trappings, to look at the rough sketch with the 
fresh eye of a discoverer, ready to see with an 
open mind rather than with the eye of prejudice. 
It made of an otherwise dull academic routine 
a joy, a delight—a thing inspired. When added 
to the normal essentials of an architectural 
education, it supplied the spark that made their 
dull efforts glow with enthusiasm. Imagination 
made of the present study of architecture a 
thing transformed and glorified, for which no 
sacrifice was too great. 


FRANCE. 


M. Derrasse, speaking on “ Architectural 
Training in France (Present),’’ said the 
teaching of architecture in France was cen- 
tralised in the Ecole Nationale Supérieur des 
Beaux Arts of Paris; regional schools of archi- 
tecture existed in the chief towns such as 
Lille, Rouen, Rennes, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Strasbourg, but they were themselves part of 
the school in Paris, the programmes being the 
same and the competitions being executed 
simultaneously in all the centres of training. 
The designs were sent to Paris, for judgment 
(under the condition of strict anonymity) at 
the same time as those executed in the 
capital: then, after the exhibition in the Salle 
Melpoméne of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
best of the designs which had obtained awards 
were exhibited in the various provincial 
schools. 

The course for study in architecture was a 
long one and comprised four distinct cycles: 
the entrance examination (admission); the 
second class; the first class; and, finally, the 
big prize competitions. There were few cases 
of any student being able to complete all 
those stages in less than five years. 

All the big ateliers and the special ateliers 
prepared students for the tests which formed 
the entrance examination, which comprised: a 
test of architectural composition in twelve 
hours, a drawing test and a test in modelling, 
each of eight hours’ duration; then a written 
examination in mathematics, a test in descrip- 
tive geometry, an oral examination in science, 
and another in the history of art. The ex- 
amination was a stiff one: two successive 
eliminations weeded out the candidates, of 
whom the number was reduced to 60, 15 being 
foreigners, from a total of about 450 candi- 
dates. Students of the provincial schools also 
took part in this competitive examination, and 
the last to be admitted must have gained a 
number of marks equal to the last candidate 
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to be admitted to the school in Pari, The 
tests in science and mathematics corresponded 
to the ‘‘ Baccalauréat de Mathématique 4 
l’Enseignement Secondaire."’ ; 

The student admitted in the second clags 
after having negotiated the tests of the en- 
trance examination must, before passing to 
the first class, successfully pass a further set 
of examinations in science, descriptive geo- 
metry, algebra, statics, stereotomy, pers 
tive, and construction, and obtain at least six 
‘* mentions *’ in tests of architectural composi- 
tion, for each of which two months were 
allowed. The course in construction, which 
lasted for one year, was the object of the yp. 
divided attention of an eminent professor 
Monsieur Arnand, who had been able to ren. 
der the peculiar difficulties of his lectures 
attractive by cinematograph and lantern views 
comprising all the figures of demonstrations 
and numerous examples taken from ancient 
buildings and modern construction. 

In the first class, save for an examination 
in physics and chemistry, and another op 
building laws and regulations, both of which 
were necessary before the diploma could be 
obtained, students did nothing but competi- 
tions in architectural composition, each Jast. 
ing two months, on programmes of architec. 
ture and decorative elements. Medals and 
** mentions '’ were awarded to the best de- 
signs: the unit being a ‘* mention’; ten 
‘“* mentions "’ were required by the student to 
take part in the test for the diploma which 
concluded the course for architectural training. 

Students, however, remained on the register 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and might conm- 
pete in the grands concours until they reached 
the age limit, which was 30 before the war 
and which would be progressively reduced to 
27 years. These grands concours were those 
which had money prizes attached to them, r- 
sulting from legacies or foundations left for 
this purpose; in some the students themselves 
might select the subject, and included the 
Grand Prix de Rome, which had been in exist- 
ence for over two hundred years; this com- 
petition gave the winner of the first prize the 
right to a stay of four years at Rome, with 
archwological journeys to ancient Greece, the 
Orient, and the colonies of the old Roman 
Empire. 

The course in science was given in the lee- 
ture theatres of the school itself, but the real 
work of forming the young architect was 
carried out in the ateliers, where all the 
projets de composition were studied and 
worked out. Students, in a twelve-hour sit- 
ting en loges, and without assistance from 
their professor, prepared a sketch design 
to a small scale of some subject which was 
described in detail in a written programme. 
The sketch fixed the general arrangement ¢f 
idea of the composition, from which the 
student was not allowed to depart; but he had 
two months in which to study the scheme 
all its details and subsequently to submit it 
for exhibition and a judgment, which deter- 
mined the relative merit of work sent in. It 
was in the study at the atelier that the pro 

s hi : k his pencil m 
fessor took his part; he too pencil 
hand to correct faults, he discussed possible 
solutions of the problem, and from this = 
change of ideas in a common research the 
student, while keeping his own personality, 
impregnated his mind with advice based @ 
experience. Thus the tradition of good propor: 
tions and beautiful forms, of ingenious 
rangements, was transmitted and on 

Three professors, appointed by the a 
had their ateliers in the Ecole des = 
Arts; in addition, twelve or fifteen —- 
(where the students themselves ae That 
professor) worked outside the school. aa 
was one of the reasons why, in France, a 
was no official architectural edncation, ‘. 
why all shades of thought were rx eae pe 
the free choice of a professor by the stu 
Omece caisted some ateliers spéciaux wnt 

the entrance exam! 
only prepared students for nthe Ecole 
nation of the Ecole des Beaux oot | dents 
Spéciale d’ Architecture transformed : 
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into architects in a three-year course; the 
Boole des Travaux Publics also trained en- 
sineer-architects or builders in a three-year 
course. "oD : 

Two currents of opinion, very distinctly 
divergent, existed in educated minds; some 
thought the rules of harmony were immutable, 
that the beautiful proportions inherited from 
the classic period and renewed with the Re- 
naissance, that the proportion of parts and 
forms, were already found, and that the artist 
should find the expression of his personality 
within the framework defined by a healthy 
traditional style the sure guide of good taste. 
Others considered the use of new materials 
should modify the ancient forms and propor- 
tions, that the precursory signs of an architec- 
tural revival, of a new style, were showing 
themselves, and they revolted against the 
notions resulting from tradition; no more 
scholarly schemes for them, form should 
simply result from calculations and scientific 
facts. 

Where was truth? It must be admitted 
that the first attempts at applying that theory 
to the decoration of facades or interiors were 
not happy. Brutal shapes emerged, with no 
connection between the different parts of the 
building, with no search for harmony between 
the different elements which went to make 
up the whole. 

Students gave at least five years of their 
time to the study of architecture. These 
were artists who had already proved their 
worth; others followed them. All, moulded 
by healthy tradition, were able to scheme and 
move without constraint in the domain of con- 
struction. Some had resolutely attacked the 
new problems, and, guided by their profes- 
sors, they had become the necessary artisans 
who would know how to combine the sobriety 
of truly modern lines with something of the 
greatness and beauty of the classic past. 

From that, in the search for some expres- 
sion of modern needs and ideas, they saw the 
bratal shapes of the early essays becoming 
more supple; new relations in proportion were 
indicating themselves and would find their 
own harmony; they were not perturbed for 
the future of architecture in France. Im- 
mense problems remained to be solved, and the 
students which they formed would not be 
unequal to the task which lay before them. 

In the evolution which was taking place 
what was the part of the professors, of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and what was their 
réle? Their first care was to be alert to the 
realities of the hour: they must not encroach 
or dominate over the personality of their 
students, but they must be their reliable 
guides, no matter what might be the ten- 
dencies which distinguished them, whether 
these inclined towards the past or whether 
they directed towards the problems of the 
future. The professor must, therefore, be 
eclectic in his teaching of architectural com- 
position, he must welcome with impartiality 

tendencies, which joined sooner or later, 
and he could not make a mistake if he based 
his advice on logic, on the severe criticism of 
notions which were not based on an irre- 

Proachable reasoning. 

Architecture in France was the direct re- 
flection of the studies made by the architects 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arte. They should not 
be astonished, therefore, to find in the build- 
ing of the early part of this century examples 
inspired by the great periods of architecture, 
and others, on the contrary, corresponding to 
new forms with the application of new 
per and materials. These buildings were 
a worthy of a careful and unbiassed examina- 
‘ton in order that their respective qualities 
might be rightly appreciated. They must also 
. oe that in modern architecture one found 
a4 of the improving hygienic conditions 

@: More air, light, pure water, trees and 


sunlight. 
ENGLAND. 
= Cortis Green, on present education in 
sland, said the present was a time of extra- 
‘nary interest and of development in archi- 
ucation ; forces were at work which, 
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as the younger men came into their own, would 
profoundly affect thought and achievement. 
He did not wish to be misunderstood; he did 
not predict super-architects. It was impossible 
to conceive higher ideals than those that had 
been borne aloft by their forbears, or than 
those held by the leaders they were proud to 
follow to-day. He did not anticipate greater 
achievement than theirs. What he foresaw 
was that for which the professors and masters 
in the schools were working, fostered and 
helped by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion—namely, the raising of the general 
standard and general understanding of archi- 
tecture. 

For sixty years there had been an examina- 
tion for the Associateship of the Institute, and 
for forty-two years that examination had been 
compulsory. For twenty years the Board, 
established by men whose names were 
honoured in this country, had been in charge 
of the system. They were to-day in a transi- 
tion stage; many students following the old 
road as articled pupils, getting such school 
training as might be available outside their 
office hours. There was no control over the 
quality or numbers that entered the profes- 
sion in that way. There was at present no 
means of guiding their work other than by 
the examination system. One had heard of 
the faults and virtues of this system; they 
were in the main those common to any other 
that had as its immediate object the passing 
of examinations. It was, he thought, true 
that it was now unsafe for any young archi- 
tect to neglect to obtain the ‘ A.R.I.B.A.’’; 
his livelihood might depend upon his holding 
that recognised qualification. 

The students and the examinations to which 
they submitted themselves were one of the 
concerns of the Board; the examinations them- 
selves were the subject of constant supervision 
and improvement; the impossibility of dealing 
adequately with architecture by examination 
was fully recognised. Any stereotyped system 
tended to mediocrity and encouraged cram- 
ming, the use of books in wrong ways, and 
in the early impressionable years created a 
scale of wrong values in the mind of the 
student. 

Such virtue as remained in the apprentice- 
ship system lay with the master, aided by 
outside classes. Unfortunately, the rush of 
modern practice made the personal supervision 
of the principal practically impossible, or very 
rare. An apprentice was left to pick up what 
he could from the assistants in the office. He 
might see a great many fine working drawings 
made, and learn the routine of an office. He 
might see very little of specifications and 
kindred matters. He saw the results of his 
master’s talent and experience, but learnt 
little or nothing of the principles or theory 
that had gone to the making of them. Hs 
became the follower, and carried on the tra- 
dition of a man and his work rather than of 
architecture in the wider sense. The old 
system was unfortunately still favoured for 
financial reasons by many architects, who 
sacrificed the future architect to the imme- 
diately useful draughtsman. 

The new factor in the situation was the 
school of architecture either attached to a uni- 
versity, a school of art, or independent of 
either. There were at the present time seven 
such schools having a full five-year course of 
study, the later years combining some office 
training; the completion of the course to the 
satisfaction of the school authorities and of 
the Institute, who were represented by two 
external examiners, together with the passing 
of an examination in professional practice, 
gave the student exemption from the Institute 
examinations, and he became an Associate of 
the Institute. There were sixteen schools with 
exemption from the Institute Intermediate 
Examination. The number of students recently 
in the schools were: First year, 189; second 
year, 217; third year, 131; fqurth year, 99; 
fifth year, 50—a total of 686. The schools 
were situated at the great centres of population 
and were gradually covering not only the 
British Isles but the Dominions overseas. 
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They were new, and they were young. They 
showed the qualities of their condition, but 
they had, he believed, come to stay. One of 
the earliest pioneers of the schools, Professor 
Reilly, who had devoted the best years of his 
life to the founding and building up of the 
school system in general and the Liverpool 
School in particular, was of the opinion that 
it was a little early to pull them up by the 
roots to see how they were growing, or to 
expect much fruit from them; he agreed that 
the tree must be allowed time. to establish its 
roots, but the fruit was not by any means 
negligible. It might be seen, for instance, 
in some students who had in recent years re- 
turned from the British School at Rome. The 
winners of that blue ribbon liad without ex- 
ception been products of the schools, It might 
be seen, too, in the results of recent com- 
petitions, notably in that for the Holt building 
at Liverpool. He spoke for himself, and he 
believed for the Board, in expressing the pro- 
foundest belief in the schools and in_ their 
future. The Board had recently appointed 
some of its members to make periodic visits 
to the schools to take counsel with the staffs 
and with those in authority as to how their 
needs and those of architecture might be best 
served, having regard to the locality and the 
students. The object was to help the schools 
in their special difficulties, not to standardise 
them. He thought they could not over-estimate 
the value of the freedom they had achieved 
by the exemptions granted to them from the 
examinations, a privilege that would be most 
jealously watched over by the Board. 

The differences between the schools Was a 
notable and valuable fact. They must have 
some standard of achievement, but it was not 
desirable that the system should be standard- 
ised. They wanted the teachers of the schools 
to visit other schools and learn what they 
could from them. Differences of thought, of 
ideals, of methods, were as marked in the 
schools ag they were outside them; it was by 
what had been achieved and not by what 
had been said that posterity would ultimately 
value what was now being done. 

There were architects who objected to the 
schools: some because they aid not under- 
stand what they were doing and objected to a 
jargon which had unfortunately been adopted 
in some few schools when the use of the 
King’s English would have aroused no feeling ; 
others, and they must receive serious con- 
sideration, because they regarded the schools 
as too bookish and too theoretic ; a few becanse 
the old system of apprenticeship was a 
pleasant source of income and comfort, and 
because they did not turn out immediately 
useful assistants. There was a time when 
young men left the schools with an exaggerated 
view of their attainments and value. They 
obtained a good salary and were found useless 
for the work for which they were paid. ‘That, 
he believed, was becoming a thing of the past. 
A boy entering an office for the first time, 
unless he was engaged on the preparation’ of 
competitive drawings, realised that he was 
a new boy making a new beginning, his first 
duty being to get his master’s ideas ‘into 
material shape through the medium of the 
drawing board, a duty requiring accuracy and 
patience. On the other hand, the prinéipal 
was finding that at the end of a year or-six 
months such an assistant was more useful and 
had a greater grasp of the content and meaning 
of architecture than had the office-trained man. 

In the education of an architect the question 
was: Are we awakening enough enthusiasm to 
carry the man through the drudgery to power 
and to freedom? In the early impressionable 
years of a boy's training and development there 
was, in his mind, no question of where the 
balance of advantage lay. In the one case he 
entered an office where he could take no usefal 
part, nor was he capable of understanding the 
activities or interests of his fellows. In the 
other he entered a great school perhaps with 
ten, twenty, thirty or forty other freshmen. He 
was set to work with them in an ordered 
sequence of study, with a mind unconfused 
by factors and values relevant only to the prac- 
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tising architect's office. He had the healthy 
competition of students of the same year. The 
elements of draughtsmanship, design, con- 
struction, and history followed in an orderly 
procession, properly correlated and developed 
so that he might seize on their meaning and 
purpose. The strength of the schools lay 
chiefly in the method of teaching; in the per- 
sonnel of the staff, who were mostly young 
and enthusiastic men, all of whom were 
actively engaged in private practice; and in 
the fellowship of the students of the same and 
of the senior yeare. 

The school system at its best, as he had 
personally seen it at the A.A., at Liverpool. 
at Manchester, at Bristol, and he hoped and 
believed at many other schools which he had 
not yet had an opportunity of seeing, was the 
teaching of architectural design and construc- 
tion concurrently in stages from the first year 
to an honours course in the fifth year. It was 
interesting to note that at Liverpool, where 
there was an honours course for fifth-year 
students that could be taken in either design 
or construction, those who took it in construc- 
tion produced the best designe. 

The method of teaching design had as its 
origin the great French school. The method 
adopted was that of M. Guadet, whose 
elements and theory of design and composi- 
tion had been applied with eo much success to 
the great school of modern architecture in the 
United States of America. It was noticeable 
that those schools which produced the best 
results were just those who encouraged by 
lecture and by quick, rough, small-scale 
sketches the study of design from the first 
year to the last. Every fortnight a programme 
was issued for some subject, large or small ; 
the larger the subject the less the detail re- 
quired ; the first sketch was criticised. A number 
of such studies taught the student the right 
approach to a problem in design, to read the 
programme, to seize on the essential factors, 
and to arrange them harmoniously. It was 
only in the last years that a student worked 
out in detail a design for a building of any 
size. 

There were few if any finished designs 
having initial and fundamental mistakes euch 
as were so often seen in competition work. 
The students were taught the grammar of the 
art they were going to follow, so that they 
might hope to achieve that harmony of form 
running throughout each composition, both in 
plan, section, and elevation, that alone entitled 
the result to the name of architecture. 

The schools, quite rightly, he thought, took 
up what might be described as a central posi- 
tion. They regarded the classics as the gold 
standard. The student wag taught to look 
to these, Classical or Gothic, as the forms cf 
utmost perfection. They were shown to be 
the forms to which they all constantly re- 
turned, and which, on returning, they always 
found more perfect than they thought. While 
he was being taught to delineate these forms 
he was being taught their application and the 
methods by which they were built. At the 
same time he wae being lectured to upon the 
sources of art. 

Some of the schools perhaps did not insist 
enough upon direct contact with the noble 
forms they held up to the student, because 
the school was not in a favourable position to 
do so. Like the schools in America, they 
had to fall back to a great extent upon books. 
He believed the professors of architecture held 
the view that the elements of architecture 
could best be studied from actual building 
and that composition could best be studied 
from books; the observation of the one teach- 
ing the relation of those parts that the eye 
could embrace, and of the other the beauties 
of composition in plan, section, and elevation, 
focussed into plates. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield had said: “ The 
reading of books will not make architects, his 
proper study will always be buildings.” He 
(the speaker) did not believe there was any 
short cut in the matter; the study must be 
from buildings, and their beauty gradually 
unfolded to the student by his making his 
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own measured plans, sections, and elevations. 

It was interesting to note the difference of 
thought in the different schools; each school 
was working out its own salvation. Students’ 
work to-day—in spite of the bewilderment that 
was felt at their lack of enterprise in entering 
for the great studentships and prizes which 
used to be so hotly contested—was in a far 
healthier and more lively state than it had 
ever before been. 

Discussion. 

Professor Richardson said the ideals of archi- 
tecture changed from day to day. The archi- 
tecture of buildings could be looked at from 
two points of view—the two roads. There was 
the road of tradition and the road of reason. 
Ultimately the two roads became as one, for 
reason was as intensive as tradition. The 
tendency of the present time was to encourage 
paper facility at the expense of the knowledge 
of realities. There was need for more discipline. 
Vital building must be the object of architecture. 
The training in architecture must be cultivated 
from the many activities that made up modern 
life. ‘Lhe chief objection to modern training was 
the subjects given to students during tbe first 
three or four years of training. The present 
system was making draughtsmen and not 
architects, 

Mr. T. P. Bennett said those who were in 
charge of architectural education were in the 
position of selectors. They had to start their 
students with equipment which was sound and 
capable of development. They must have an 
intensive knowledge of construction and a 
clear appreciation of the properties of materials. 
In all periods, construction and design went hand 
in hand. Had they been contemporary with 
Gothic or Roman architects, they would bave 
had to take construction as a basis of their 
work They could not attempt design without 
knowing the possibilities of materials. He would 
emphasise the composite nature of architecture. 
There was room for the play of almost every 
faculty—science, construction, law, &c. 

After Mr. H. K. Stabell had spoken, Mr. 
P. L. Marks said he was very much against 
using foreign names when English could be 
used. With regard to development and con- 
struction, the principles of design remained the 
same, even with the use of steel and concrete. 
Dealing with the pupilage system, Mr. Marks 
said many architects used the system apart 
from the question of money. 

Mr. Howdell said they were trying to bring 
architecture and construction together. 
best way of training young men to-day was to 
begin with construction and alongside it study 
architecture. 

Professor Beresford Pite said the opportunity 
ought not to pass without their telling their 
French brethren the great debt England owed 
France for her great traditional system and how 
much they admired it. But the efforts now 
being e by schools of English architecture 
weakly to copy and achieve badly motives of 
the great French method of national tradition 
was not worthy of their architecture. The 
results of attempting to do badly in England 
what was well done in France could be seen in 
the exhibition galleries. A few weeks back, in 
those rooms, drawi could be seen made by 
the masters of the great English schools of archi- 
tecture of the last century. They were well 
worth careful attention. He was recentl 
looking at a series of folins done by a Dutc 
School, and Mr."Slothouwer told him that after 
tbe first year students were forbidden to study 
work from the antique. Their foreign friends 
still had the view that Englishmen had their 
heads‘ reversed—past instead of the future. 
Let them put the study of antiquity on a proper 
basis, and get to the motives that compelled 
the production of the Greek, Roman, and Gothic 
masterpieces. In these, the motives were intel- 
lectual. Let them come to a clear idea of where 
they stood, and see whether they could not 
employ similar motives. Let them study the 
problems of factory, town, and commercial 
architecture. Then they might find minds 
refreshed for spiritual buildings. Let them clear 
their minds of the cant of imitating the antique 
and their French neighbours. Then let them 
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have a new heart and new ideas, and see that 
architectural education was not superficial by: 
fundamental. 

Professor Anoniand Messrs. Howard Robinson 
and Martin S. Briggs took part in the discussion 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, in conclusion, said 
he was glad to note that Mr. Emerson had 
stated architectural education should not com. 
mence too soon. Students often came half. 
educated or not educated at all. Mr. 
had given a clear definition of the Beaux Arts 
and it had produced brilliant architecture and 
buildings. But it was not suited to this 
country. They were different from the French 
He would venture the criticism that French, 
architecture was a little mechanical, a trifie 
cold. Thirty years ago the Institute stirred itself 
on behalf of education, and came to the conch. 
sion that apprentices and articles had had their 
day. They should be more careful to dis. 
courage boys who had no qualities suitable for 
architecture. They would never raise archi. 
tecture to its real height unless they went for 
quality. 

RECEPTION AND VISITS. 

The Conference officially commenced at 9 p.m. 
on Monday, when the President and Council 
of the R.I.B.A. held a reception at Conduit. 
street. Amongst those present were: Messrs, 
H. V. Ashley, Harry Barnes, C. McArthur Butler, 
T. P. Bennett, H. T. Buckland, William A. 
Boring, Sir John Burnet, Messrs. John Begg, 
L. H. Bucknell, Martin 8. Briggs, Chalton 
Bradshaw, Carl Brummer, L. B. Budden, 
Arthur C. Bossom, The Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, Messrs. H. C. Corlette, W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, Hugh 
Davies (Board of Education), Arthur J. Davis, 
Sir Banister Fletcher, Messrs. H. M. Fletcher, 
Cass Gilbert, W. Curtis Green, E. Stanley Hamp, 
Vladimir Jezek, Francis Jones, Gilbert Jenkins, 
Arthur Keen, Walter M. Keesey, H. V. Lan- 
chester, E. Lallerstedt, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
Messrs. Ian MacAlister, Oswald P. Milne, Sir 
T. Morison, Messrs. Ellis Marsland, Gerald 
Moira, E. C. P. Monson, Ragnar Ostberg, P. 
Muguzuza Otano, E. J. Partridge, W. 8. Purchon, 
Sir Cooper Perry, Messrs. W. L. Biack (President, 
Penns. Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects), C. H. Reilly, Howard Robertson, Sir 
John W. Simpson, Mr. L. 8. Sullivan, Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge, Messrs. Evelyn Shaw, Hurst 
Seager, Sir John Sulman, Messrs. Charles F. 
Skipper, J. C. Squire, D. F. Slothouwer, Antonio 
Sciortino, Jesper Tvede, Sir Brumwell Thomas, 
The President of the Société des Architectes 
Diplomés par le Gouvernement, Paris, The Presi- 
dent of the Royal Hibernian Academy, Messrs. 
R. Unwin, Frank Verity, J. H. Worthington, 
Edward Warren, Paul Waterhouse, Septimus 
Warwick, Sir Charles Walston, Messrs. Maurice 
E. Webb, Herbert A. Welch. 

The conferences, some of which are reported 
this week, were held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday mornings, the remainder of the 
time being devoted to visits to places of interest. 

On Tuesday the President and Council of the 
Architectural Association entertained to lu- 
cheon those members of the conference who 
were visiting the A.A. School of Architecture 
and the Bartlett School of Architecture, 
University, and at 2.15 p.m. a visit was — 
to the A.A. School. A series of films of building 
processes, specially taken for the architecturs 
students, were shown. Afterwards the members 
proceeded to the Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture. From 4.30 to 6.30 a garden party w# 
held at Grosvenor House. the 

On Wednesday afternoon members of 
conference travelled by river from Lam 
Pier to Greenwich to see the work by Wret 
and Inigo Jones, and were conducted over the 
Royal Naval College by Mr. T. ©. Agutter, 
Architect to the College. ; the 

Yesterday afternoon a visit was paid to 
British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 

In the evening the Congress banquet was 
at the Victoria Hotel, all-day 

To-day the members are to pay 40 he last 
visit to Cambridge, and for to-morrow, t 
day of the Conference, visits have been arranged 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, the City churches, 
British Museum, and Westminster Abbey: 
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COMPETITION OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS 


WA private view was held on Friday last week 
ip the North Court of the Victoria and Albert 
Yaseum of the designs received in competition 
for the prizes offered by the Royal Society of 
Arts for Industrial Designs. Particulars of this 
tition were issued and widely circulated 
st the end of 1923, and the prizes and subjects 
ofiered extend over a wide field of industrial 
objects. These prizes include Travelling Scholar- 
ships, money prizes and “ Owen Jones ” medals. 
A very large number of designs are exhibited, 
s many, in fact—there are more than a 
thousand—that it is hardly possible to do more 
than notice, here and there, a few examples of 
ial interest. In the printing section a 
series of title pages are shown which illustrate 
the improvement that has taken place in type- 
setting over recent years. No. 100, to which 
s prize of £10 10s. is awarded, though a good 
example, is not quite successful in the spacing 
of the letters. The first three letters of 
“Nativity” are detached from the more closely 
joined capitals of the remainder, giving the 
word a divided appearance, nor is the capital R 
of good design. The awards are on the whole 
satisfactorily made, though the prize winners 
are not distinguished by any very decisive 
difference of merit from other examples not 
receiving awards. 

In the Cadbury Bay, No. 220, by Miss Saul, 
is attractive, but the advertisements as a whole 
are very poor. In the furniture (Sub-section 2) 
No. 279, R. F. Norton, shows “‘ without reference 
to traditional style” an interior treatment 
which is successful. In Sub-section 3, No. 292, 
to which a prize is awarded, is lacking in dis- 
tinction. On the whole, the simplest designs 
in this section are the best. The exhibition 
shows us that gramophones and wireless cabinets 
do not easily lend themselves to sympathetic 
design. 

In Cadbury’s Bay the Owen Jones’ medal is 
awarded to F. Hilder for a spirited drawing of 
Greenwich Park, which shows appreciation and 
treatment. Sub-section 3, Textiles, presents 
us with a large variety of designs for cretonnes, 
Which on the whole are very much what we are 
used to seeing—a craftsmanship but little 
touched by art and personal feeling. We 
noticed as agreeable in colour and design 
No. 377, Miss F. Gaskell, and 554. No. 29 
exhibits all the opulence of Victorian Birds of 
Paradise and Victorian poppies, and the stuffy 
associations they connote. 
_ In the “ Miscellaneous ” Sub-section, No. 133 
is about the best, but we cannot attribute 
much discovery to the chocolate boxes shown, 
and confess to finding much of this section 
extraordinarily tedious. In Bay No. 37, Nos. 
271, 534, 532, 524, 362 should be noticed, some 
of the embroidery exhibited being very charm- 
ing. A nicely embroidered tea-cosy may be 
noted, since we must suffer these domestic 
horrors. The exhibition is in a sense dis- 
Sppolnting, and as is to be expected, much 
ocloured by the fashion of the time, and reflects 
its character. Chocolate boxes and advertise- 
ments for chocolates not affording, perhaps, 
scope for more than this. It cannot be said 
that this exhibition gives evidence of any new 
- but is rather the reflection of its own 
ime and its present influences. Encourage- 
_ of art appears to come in other ways 
through such competitions, though they 
may have their use in stimulating the young to 
oon We shall be nearer to understanding 
it _ Problem when we appreciate how difficult 
maul There appears a levity almost in such 
hen _. as that which follows—we quote 
which hyena Report—“ The regrettable gulf 
mast | opened between art and manufacture 

‘t be bridged without delay.” But how ? 
thi ved man by searching ?—If we seek the right 
rose. lg out hearts to care for them, there 

no problem about art, nor any gulf to 

Be, because it will come of itself, being only 
the “xpression of life lived and employed in 
noblest ways. So long as we hold back 
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part of the price will the gulf remain, and pious 
phrases do not help us. Perhaps in thinking 
more and organising less there may come to us 
a new witness for art, which our hurry to regain 
“pre-eminence in commerce” hardly aids us 
towards. 

Among the prizes awarded were the follow- 
ing :-— 

Textiles.{£10 10s.): E. E. Taylor (School 
of Arts and Crafts, Battersea Polytechnic). 

Furniture.—{£10): H. 8. Froude (School of 
Art, Goldsmiths’ College) (No. 429); E. H. 
Hill. The Travelling Scholarship of £125 was 
awarded to E. H. Hill. 


—_—_>—o—+ —__—_ 


ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


*,* We are glad to give questions and answers 
but cannot accept responsibility for contributed 
replies, especially on legal matters. 

May we appeal to our correspondents to 
submit their queries on paper of a size easily 
filed, and written as legibly as possible, or better 
still, in typescript —Ep. 





Cost of Building Hollow Walls. 


Srr,—Could any of your readers answer the 
following questions :—What is the comparative 
cost of building the two walls shown in the 
diagram ? What is the cost of building an 11] in. 
cavity wall as compared with an llin. wall 
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with 2 in. of hygeian rock instead of a cavity ? 
I presume that, with the concrete filling, ties 
would be necessary, but not with the hygeian 
rock. Is this correct ? How would the use of 
special bonding bricks instead of iron ties 
affect the cost of building a hollow wall ? 
“M. D. R.” 








Housing Subsidy. 


Sm,—We have a house on which a subsidy 
has been granted under the Housing &c. Act, 
1923. 

The purchaser to whom the subsidy has been 
granted is unable to take it up owing to un- 
foreseen reasons. We have applied for the 
subsidy to be transferred, but this the local 
authority are unwilling to do. 

Is there anything in the Act prohibiting the 
house being occupied for a short period by the 
original purchaser after granting of subsidy 
amount and then being disposed of to any other 
purchaser ? “* PERPLEXED.” 





Cowhouse Floors. 


Smr,—The best arrangement is to provide 
a concrete platform raised about 4 in. to 44 in. 
above the general floor level, the step being 
under the tails of the cows with a shallow 
gutter running along under same and draining 
into stable gullies. The portion next the 
trough, for a width of about 2 ft., should be 
of soft material, such as earth or peat, so as 
to avoid bruising the beasts’ knees when lying 
down, the remainder being paved with grano- 
lithic laid to falls and grooved for drainage 
and foothold. “ Pavior.” 
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Architects and Local Authorities. 

Smr,—I am a member of an Urban Council, 
and as such I am a member of the Sanitary 
and Highways Committee which deals with 
plans. As architect, on behalf of clients, I 
often have to submit plans to this Committee, 
and the Clerk informs me that as I am an 
interested party I am not allowed to take part 
in the discussion on these plans, nor yet am I 
allowed to vote in any way. I would have 
thought the Clerk was right re my not being 
allowed to vote, but I am of opinion that I 
should be allowed to join in the discussion. I 
shall be glad to have your opinion on this 
matter. 

[REPzyY.] 

[We are unable to trace previous rulings 
upon the subject, but we are not aware of any 
law limiting the powers of interested members 
of Urban District Councils, once elected. As 
a matter of public policy, however, we should 
have thought a Committee man would be very 
careful to take no more active part in the 
discussion of his own plans than is open to any 
ordinary member of the public.] 


Artificial Daylight. 

Srr,—Can any reader inform me of the best 
form of artificial daylight that can be produced 
for the “ trying-on ” rooms in a large high-class 
drapery establishment ? “ DESIGNER.” 








Contract Forms. 

Sir,—With regard to the R.I.B.A. Model 
Form of Agreement and Schedule of Conditions, 
I find it somewhat puzzling to fill in the blank 
spaces, especially paragraph 30 (certificates and 
paymevts), from the words ‘ until the balance 
in hand ” to the end of the paragraph. I wonder 
if any reader will kindly give an example to an 
assumed contract amount of, say, £1,130. 

Also, what would be a reasonable figure to 
fill in in paragraph 26, “If the contractor 
shall fail for...” ? 

Further, what lengths of time is reasonable 
for the blanks in paragraph 31, a and B? 

“ RAJAR.”’ 





Ceiling Lining. 
[Repty To P. W. A.] 

Sm,—P. W. A. should get in touch with a 
good firm of asbestos goods manufacturers, 
who will be able to advise him of some form 
of their material that will meet his purpose. 

“3.4.” 





Insulating. 
[Rer. H. N. L.’s Lerrer.] 

Sm,—Further to H. N.I.’s letter upon the 
above subject, though I do not think for a 
moment that the original querist will have been 
misled by my statements, I should like to 
explain that in referring to the air in a sealed 
cavity as “stagnant,” I intended the term as 
relative only to the pronounced circulation in 
a ventilated cavity. Similarly as to its non- 
conductive qualities, I did not suggest that 
alone it was a thoroughly sufficient insulator, 
but merely a very useful auxiliary to the 
properly constructed insulating shell of the 
wall. A cushion of air does check the trans- 
mission of heat, and this fact is the secret of 
the warm feather bed. “La 





Provisional or P.C. Amounts. 

In fixing a provisional, or P.C., amount of, 
say, £20 (in an architect’s specification) for 
certain goods to be obtained from a specified 
firm, whose name and address is given, would 
the architect be responsible to that firm for 
payment, supposing that goods had been 
ordered by the builder and yet not paid for by 
him, even if the final certificate of payment to 
the builder had been made for carrying out 
the contract work? I have been given to 
understand that specifying P.C. amounts or 
provisional sum and the name and address of 
the firm to whom the builder must purchase 
from, makes the architect liable if the builder 
has not paid the firm’s account. 

“ AROHITEOTUS.”’ 
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PROGRESS OF THE HOUSING BILL 





Tue Housing Bill passed the third reading 
in a small House by a majority of 95. It is, 
of course, inevitable that in the House of 
Commons the discussion must proceed upon 
political lines, but in a measure such as this 
politics really tend to obscure the main issue, 
as every objection is treated as only raised to 
further one or the other politica] end. 

There are objections to this Bill which are 
in no way political, and the main objection is 
that it indicates an end to be attained, but 
fails in any way to supply the means. The 
old Jingo war cry of some forty years ago 
““ We've got the men, we've got the ehips, 
and we've got the money too,’ paraphrased 
and applied to this Bill, would run ‘* We've 
got no men, we've got no bricks, but we'll 
vote the money through.’’ There is the great 
objection to such a measure that it upsets the 
market, it tends to render money and material 
dearer, and yet in the immediate future it 
cannot be put into useful operation for the lack 
of men and materials, 

It is an emergency in which, to carry on the 
nautical phrase, “* all hands should have been 
piped on deck,’ but although some slight 
amendment has been made in the Bill during 
its passage through the House, private enter- 

rise has been neglected and ecoffed at. The 

arliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health is reported as having said that the 
logical way of dealing with the housing problem 
on the lines of private enterprise would have 
been to repeal the Rent Acts and allow rents 
to rise, but the former Government had lacked 
the courage to do this; and the Minister epoke 
as though private enterprise was only greedy 
enterprise requiring to be controlled. Private 
enterprise was put in fetters early in the war 
by rent restriction, and despite its fetters it 
has given an excellent account of iteelf under 
the Act of 1923, and it certainly has not been 
making excessive profits. 

Mr. Wheatley in the debate adopted the 
game tone towards private enterprise, and 
is reported as having said that the figures 
given by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks with reference 
to the Act of 1923 were most misleading, but 
our readers will be able to judge of this b 
the figures given by Mr. Wheatley himself, 
which we published in our article of July 4, 
which showed the important part played by 
private enterprise under the Chamberlain Act. 

The real gravamen of the Minister's charges 
seems to be that under that Act no houses 
were offered to tenants under ents of 
letting, but how could they be when rent 
restriction continues to place rents on an 
artificial basis owing to the competition of 
restricted houses. he Government talk as 
though they were restraining the greed of 
private enterprise and restoring economic rents 
to the nation, but what they are really doing 
is merely to subsidise wr on — 
classes at the expense of the and ra 
payers over a long period, and thus further 
to close the o market and to create a new 
class of privileged tenants. If the end to be 
secured was to provide houses for letting this 
could surely have been accomplished in connec- 
tion with the existing Acts, and on a ecale 
which did not commit the nation to so vast an 
expenditure over so many years at a time when 
it is impoverished. 

If the Bill is to become law we wish it well 
and trust it may be more successful than we 
imagine will be the case, and it certainly is 
now a somewhat different measure in minor 
respects to what it was when it wae first intro- 
duced, but without any hostility we have felt 
compelled to criticise in its passage igh 
Parliament and to combat the attacks which 
have been made on private enterprise in build- 
ing which, we predict, if given a fair chance, 
will still prove the best and most economic 


agency for the production of the much-needed 
houses. 

In continuation of our review of the proceed- 
ings in Committee on the Housing Bill, we 
may note that on July 18, in proceedings 
reported after our last issue went to press, 
other amendments were accepted in connec- 
tion with Clause 3. 

The Minister accepted an amendment that 
in the letting of houses built by the local 
authority reasonable preference should be 
given to large families; also an amendment 
setting forth the special conditions applicable 
to houses erected by private enterprise and 
public utility societies. An amendment was 
also accepted that ‘‘ the appropriate normal 
rent’ charged shall be exclusive of rates. 
The Minister also accepted an amendment 
which provided that the rules made under 
Clause 3 sub-clause (3) with respect to 
‘“* normal rent '’ should be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after 
they are made, and that if an address be pre- 
sented by either House within twenty-one 
days praying that a rule should be annulled, 
His Majesty in Council might annul the rule 
without prejudice to anything previously done 
thereunder. 

Before passing to the proceedings in Com- 
mittee on Clause 4 we will refer to one or two 
new clauses introduced at the sitting of July 21 
to meet pledges given at previous sittings. 
The Minister moved the following new clause: 
“In any case where the Minister certifies 
that a local authority has failed to take the 
necessary steps for promoting the construction 
of houses under the Housing, etc., Act, 1923, 
or this Act the provisions of Section 3 of the 
said Act of 1928 shall apply to persons willing 
to undertake the construction of houses in the 
area of the local authority in like manner as 
they apply to the societies bodies of trustees 
and companies therein mentioned and the pro- 
visions of this Act relative to such societies, 
bodies and companies shall extend to such 
persons.’’ This clause was read a second time, 
but Sir C. Starmer moved an amendment to 
it making it retrospective by bringing in 
persons who had already commenced building 
houses but were unable to complete them 
because they could not get the subsidy owing 
to the local authority failing in its obligations, 
and this amendment was carried against the 
Government. 

On July 21, when the Committee resumed 
its sitting, clause 4 was considered, and on an 
amendment moved by Sir G. Macrae giving 
the Government power to withhold the contri- 
bution ‘‘ in the absence of adequate arrange- 
ments for the necessary increase in the supply 
of labour and materials at reasonable prices, ' 
the Minister made a long etatement in which 
he began by admitting that he did not question 
the statement of the mover of the amendment 
that we had not an adequate supply of men 
and material to ensure the desired number of 
houses, but added that he was concerned that 
the means should not be magnified into greater 
importance than the end. But surely this is 
an example of putting the cart before the 
horse, and in connection with a scheme of 
colossal magnitude involving huge sums and 
effecting the whole credit of the nation? Why 
has such an ambitious scheme been framed at 
this time, when the means to carry it into 
execution are entirely in the air? The scheme 
was put forward as an assured scheme, ade- 
quate provision having been made both for its 
continuity and for the provision of men and 
materials, but the whole speech of the Minister 
showed how far this was from being the case. 
The guarantee for fifteen years to the building 
trade which was promised was not contained 
in the Bill as originally framed, and has now 
entirely gone by the board, for the Minister 
accepted an amendment to clause 4 enabling 
the Government contribution to be withdrawn 
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in the event of the specified number of 

not being built ‘*‘ whether the deficiency is d 

to the absence of adequate arrangements tor 
the necessary increase in the supply of build. 
ing labour (including any necessary augments. 
tion of the number of apprentices employed 
or for the necessary increase in the supply of 
materials at reasonable prices or from ap 
other causes whatsoever,’’ so where js rw 
necessity of this grandiose programme binding 
the nation for some sixty years? What golij 
assurance had the Minister to offer that th 
scheme would ever be carried out? He couli 
only assert that he hoped a more speedy traip. 
ing for apprentices could be devised, and tha 
more bricklayers’ labourers would be available 
but on this latter point he had, he said, no 
data which would justify him in presenting an 
estimate to the House. The rest of his Speech 
as reported, only amounted to pious hopes that 
better methods of production could be found 
and he even mentioned some new system he 
was about to inspect. 

We sympathise with the Minister, who no 
doubt is placed in a position of difficulty. As 
with unemployment so with building, his party 
came into office with the assertion that ther 
had remedies cut and dried for both problems, 
and something had to be done. They concen- 
trated on building, and produced a Bill in the 
nature of a pageant which should dazzle the 
eyes and stimulate the imagination, but whe 
it comes to be applied to existing facts it is 
seen to be more suitable to the cinema than 
to actualities of existence. The scheme 
depends entirely upon the possibility of pr- 
curing men and materials under present con- 
ditions. The subsidy is based upon those con- 
ditions, and it is no use hoping that new ma 
and new methods may be discovered to make 
it a possibility. Measures involving such 
expenditure carried on.over generations cannot 
be launched on visionary principles, and if 
they are they are foredoomed to failure. How 
can the House of Commons vote large sums of 
money and pledge the credit of the local 
authorities for years to come, when admittedly 
the actual conditions do not admit of the 
scheme being carried through, and it can only 
be possible if any new methods of construe 
tion can be found? These new methods may 
go to the very root of the principle on which 
the proposed subsidies are based, and if it be 
argued that after all the scheme is but exper- 
mental and can be abandoned, what becomes 
of what has been asserted all along to be the 
basis of this scheme, fhe long guarantee % 
the building trade which was to offer # 
incentive for the members engaged in that trade 
to be increased? Before embarking upon 4 
long term programme, as is the case 
embarking upon a war, the men and tie 
materials must be assured. It may be replied! 


that in the late war we were forced to embark ff 


with neither assured, but we may remind the 
Government of the result—conscription had 
to be resorted to. They have certainly 
shown no signs of desiring to resort to cot 
scription in the building trade, or even 
induce the trade unions to relax their rules 
so as to increase the number of men; all the 
Government has really done so far is to vl 


the money. ; 
In the debate Sir W. Joynson-Hicks stated 
that the Birmingham Housing Committee hed 


scoured the country and could not procure the 
labour to erect the houses they had alread] 
authorised, yet under the Chamberlain Act 
some 50,000 houses only were being built. 3° 
also stated that he had inquired from “ 
Ministry of Health how much extra labour ! 
would take to build another 100,000 houses, 
and the reply had been 50,000 bricklayer’. 
7,000 plasterers, and 1,700 laters. A sul- 
ficient comment on these figures is af 

by the Bill, which schedules the numb 
houses to be completed in 1925-6 at es 
and in the yeare 1928-9, 255,000. The subsic) 
depends on two-thirds of the number of — 
being completed (a period of three years), t 
the two years last preceding and in respect | 
which contributions are payable set 
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the figures for two years contained in the 
ghedule. Even the apprentices will not be 
trained until the year 1928. 

Returning to the proceedings in Committee, 
; new clause moved by Sir C. Cobb was 
inserted to the effect that ‘“‘ any expenses 
incurred by the London County Council under 
this Act and under section 2 of the Act of 
1923 as amended by this Act shall be defrayed 
ss expenses for general county purposes,”’ the 
object being to secure that the City of London 
should contribute its proper share to the main 
housing scheme for London. 

A new clause proposed by Mr. Masterman 
that no Minister of Health should in future 
make such a condition that a trust or combine 
would be formed by shutting out foreign com- 

tition in building materials, and that no 
handicap should be placed upon the provision 
of houses by any new and cheaper material 
than those at present used, was not pressed 
as the Minister said he intended himself 
moving a clause the effect of which would be 
to ensure freedom of purchase in the cheapest 
market at home or abroad, and that if the 
Minister of Health was satisfied that a par- 
ticular kind of material was suitable for house 
building and local authorities insisted upon 
building with the older and more expensive 
material, the unnecessary expenditure incurred 
would not rank for subsidy. 

A new clause moved by Sir H. Nield for 
the extension to County Councils of the powers 
conferred upon local authorities by the Act of 
1923 was accepted by the Minister. 

The Minister desired to accept a new clause 
proposed by Mr. Paling to the effect that where 
s house provided by a colliery or other 
company for which a subsidy was given was 
occupied by a person in the employment of the 
landlord, the latter should not be able to 
recover possession by notice to quit or re-entry 
or require payment of an increased rent by 
reason of the tenant ceasing to be in their 
employment. This proposal was made at a 
late sitting, and would seem to suggest dreams 
about rent restriction Bills, but the House was 
wide enough awake to reject the clause by a 
majority of 96. 

At the Report stage discussion took place on 
an amendment designed to prevent tenants 
who sublet with the consent of the local authority 
from making anything in the nature of “key 
money,” and a clause introduced by the Govern- 
ment, “that in giving or withholding such 
consent regard shall be had to any payment 
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or other consideration received, or to be received 
by the tenant,” it was contended did not go 
far enough, and an assurance was given that 
the effect of this clause would be further con- 
sidered as the Government was in full agreement 
with the House on the point involved. 

An addition was made to the amendments 
already passed on Clause 4, enabling the Minister 
to withhold contributions in cases where the 
deficiency of houses was due to the absence of 
adequate arrangements for the obtaining of 
funds at reasonable rates of interest to finance 
the provision of houses. Clause 4, subclause (3) 
was amended on the motion of the Attorney- 
General. The clause reads: “ When any such 
order (that is, an order that no further contri- 
butions shall be made) has been made the 
Minister . . . shall not be liable to make or to 
undertake to make any contributions in respect 
of houses which have not been completed before 
the date specified in the order,” but the amend- 
ment adds the words “other than a house 
which is completed not later than eight months 
after the specified date in respect of which the 
Minister or Board is satisfied that the failure 
to complete the house before the specified date 
was due to circumstances over which the local 
authority, person or body constructing the 
house had no control.” 





The report stage of the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) Bill was taken in the House of 
Commons, on July 24. 

In order to give effect to a promise he had 
made in Committee to Lieut.-Col. Fremantle 
and others, Mr. Wheatley moved the following 
new clause: “It shall be the duty of a local 
authority, on submitting proposals for the 
provision of houses for the purposes of this Act, 
to satisfy the Minister (a) that they have taken 
into account the requirements of any town- 
planning scheme likely to be made in respect 
of or in the neighbourhood of the area in which 
the houses are to be provided ; and (5) that the 
rate of density of the houses, ascertained in such 
manner as the Minister may determine, will not, 
except with the consent of the Minister, exceed 
eight per acre in an agricultural parish and 
twelve per acre elsewhere.” 

Mr. Greenwood, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health, explained that it was 
clearly the intention of the clause to give the 
Minister power, where there were special circum- 
stances and where it would be practicable to 
build more than twelve houses to the acre 
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to do so. There were no legal powers of com- 
pulsion on areas of less than 20,000 inhabitants 
in regard to town-planning, but this clause 
would promote town-planning in the smaller 
towns, and the Ministry would do all it could to 
help in the matter. 

The new clause was agreed to. 

The following new clause, moved by Mr. P. 
Harris, was agreed to: ‘‘ Where the Minister 
approves the proposals of a local authority in 
relation to the provision of houses in the area 
of another local authority, and any difference 
arises between those authorities with respect 
to the carrying out of the proposals, such 
difference may be referred by either authority to 
the Minister, whose decision shall be final and 
binding on the respective authorities.”— 
Mr. Gilbert, who seconded, said the new clause 
particularly applied to London, where the L.C.C. 
had to go outside the county in order to put 
up housing estates. The standards of many 
of the local authorities were quite different from 
the standard of the L.C.C., and, as had happened 
in the past, it was very desirable that arbitration 
should be allowed as proposed by the new 
clause. 

On Clause 1, Mr. Wheatley, in fulfilment of 
a promise given in Committee, moved an 
amendment giving local authorities power to 
purchase houses from persons who had erected 
them before the passing of the Act without 
having gone through the ordinary process of 
@ contract with the local authority. When the 
Bill became law, he would issue a circular to 
local authorities, drawing special attention to 
this provision. 

The amendment was agreed to, as was also 
another amendment moved by Lord E. Percy 
providing that where proposals were submitted 
to the Minister which, in consequence of the 
adoption of new materials or new methods of 
construction, involved a reduction in the cost 
of each house substantially greater than the 
equivalent of £4 10s. per annum for forty years, 
the Minister might reduce the contribution by 
such amount as he thought just and reasonable, 
provided that such reduction should not be 
so great as to impose any burden on the local 
rate, or on a society, body of trustees, or com- 
pany providing the houses. 

A further amendment agreed to was moved 
by Sir C. Cobb to enable Borough Councils in 
London carrying out small schemes of slum 
clearance to enter into agreements with the 
L.C.C. for the building of houses in which to 
re-house the people who were evicted. 
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An amendment dealing with the sub-letting 
of houses was agreed to. It provided that the 
local authority, in giving or withholding consent 
to sub-letting, shall have regard to any payment 
or other consideration received or to be received 
by the tenant. This was designed it was 
explained, to prevent sub-letting at a profit. 

Another amendment was moved on Clause 3 
by Mr. Greenwood. It lays down that the rent 
to be charged by public utility societies, com- 
panies and other bodies shall not exceed the 
appropriate normal rent, together with a sum 
equivalent to the average excess, if any, above 
the ope normal rent which could be 
charged by a local authority for the houses 
provided by them. 

After discussion, the amendment was agreed 


On Clause 4 Mr. Franklin moved an amend- 
ment entitling the Minister of Health to make 
an order withholding the subsidy in cases where 
the deficiency in the number of houses was due 
to the absence of adequate arrangements for the 
obtaining of funds at reasonable rates of interest 
to finance the provision or acquisition of houses. 
After the words “or acquisition,” which Mr. 
Wheatley said were unnecessary, had been 
deleted, the amendment was agreed to. The 
mover explained that the amendment would be 
a warning to local authorities not to go beyond 
a certain point in competing for money for 
housing schemes and a notice to those lending 
the money that there would not be a constant 
rise in the rates due to competition. 

The Attorney-General moved to add to the 
end of paragraph (3), which provides that when 
an order has been made under this section, the 
Minister shall not be liable to make contribu- 
tions in respect of houses which have not been 
completed before the date specified in the order, 
the words :—‘ other than a house which is 
completed not later than eight months after the 
specified date in respect of which the Minister 
or Board is satisfied that the failure to complete 
the house before the specified date was due to 
circumstances over which the local authority, 
person, or body constructing the house had no 
control.” The amendment was agreed to. 

The Bill was then recommitted in respect of 
certain amendments dealing with agricultural 
parishes. Ultimately, on the motion of Mr. 
Wheatley, an amendment was agreed to altering 
the definition of an agricultural parish which 
will rank for the higher subsidy of £12 10s. from 
one in which the net value of the agricultural 
land exceeds one-third of that in the parish to 
one in which it exceeds 25 per cent. of the total 
net annual value. 

The Bill, as amended, was then reported to 
the House and the report stage finally concluded. 

The third reading was taken on Friday, 
July 25. The rejection of the measure was 
moved, on behalf of the Unionists, by Mr. 8. 
Roberts, as follows :—‘ That this House declines 
to give a third reading to a Bill which calls for 
a greatly increased subsidy without any security 
that it will provide houses at rents which can be 
paid by the poorer section of the community, 
and which purports to arrange for the erection of 
greatly increased numbers of houses without any 
guarantee that the necessary additions of labour 
and materials will be forthcoming.” Sir P. 
Pilditch seconded, and the Unionist criticisms 
chiefly followed the lines of the motion. Sir J. 
Baird, the former First Commissioner of Works, 
suggested that the Minister of Health might well 
turn his attention to new methods of construc- 
tion, and appeared to be in favour of a scheme 
of national production of houses by unskilled 
labour on the lines on which the shell shortage 
was solved. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks made a strong defence 
of the Chamberlain Act, but this was severely 
criticised by Mr. Wheatley, who, replying to the 
debate, stated that the present Rousine chestens 
was worse than when the Chamberlain Act was 

last year. In answer to a suggestion 
that he should offer an attractive prize for the 
—— who could do something in the way of 
producing the right type of house, the Minister 
said that one of the things he proposed to do 
immediately the Bill became law was to organise 
an exhibition of housing so that everyone might 
have the opportunity of showing to the nation 
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what he could do in the way of building houses. 
In conclusion, the Minister admitted that the 
country was not yet ready for Socialism, and, in 
the meantime, he had to take things as he found 
them. He had submitted a Bill which he 
believed would succeed in solving the housing 
problem. 

The third reading was carried by 226 votes to 
131—Government majority, 95. 

The Bill was formally read a first time in the 
House of Lords the same afternoon. 

The Bill was read a second time without a 
division in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
The Committee stage has been fixed for next 
Monday. 

An interesting suggestion was made during 
the debate by Lord Weir, who advocated the 
principle of standardisation. He said that the 
most suitable materials for the main structure 
of houses would be a combination of timber and 
steelplate. The use of these materials would 
eliminate the bricklayer, while a multiple 
production of timber units, with the use of gigs 
and other methods, would make them inde- 
pendent of the skilled joiner. The mner walls 
and partitions would be lined with wood or com- 
position board, and no slaters would be required. 
The use of either metallic shingles or asbestos 
sheets for roofs would not involve the employ- 
ment of plasterers. By standardising the lay- 
out, all the pipes and electric wiring could be 
produced by factory methods, independent of 
the plumber and electrician. By the standardisa- 
tion of equipment and fittings, the problem of 
baths, sanitary conveniences, &c., would be 
rendered much simpler. Thus the middleman 
would be eliminated and costs reduced. These 
principles of production had been applied with 
complete success in war time, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that if his scheme were 
applied on a sufficiently large scale, a three- 
roomed house, with scullery and bath-room, 
but exclusive of lands, roads, drains, could be 
erected at a cost of under £300. The Govern- 
ment should lay down an auxiliary scheme to 
provide 500,000 houses in the next five years 
by a system of standardized production. 

Lord Middleton gave notice that, on the 
motion for going into Committee on Monday, 
he would move that the Government institute 
an inquiry into alternative methods of building. 


So 


THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT 


WESTMINSTER, Wednesday. 
Progress under 1923 Act. 


Mr. Wheatley informed Sir W. Joynson- 
Hicks that the following statement showed the 
position of housing schemes under the Housing 
&c., Act, 1923, on the under-mentioned dates :— 

(I) Houses authorised by the Minister of 
Health, up to July 9, 1924 :— 

To be erected by local authorities. . 
To be erected by private enterprise. . 





52,198 
96,685 


Total 148,883 


(II) Houses included in definite arrangements, 
on or before July 1, 1924 :— 


Schemes of local authorities— 

No. of houses included in contracts 
or in approved direct labour 
schemes .. os ee oe 

Private enterprise— 

No. of houses included in under- 
takings given by the local 
authorities under Section 2 (3).. 

No. of houses approved by the 
Minister under Section 3 and in- 





32,793 


62,492 
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The Addison Houses. 

Mr. Wheatley informed Mr. J. Jones tha 
the numbers of houses completed in each 
from 1919 to 1923 under schemes authorised 
by the Housing Acts of 1919 were as follows :— 
1919, 100; 1920, 15,711; 1921, 86,669; 1922, 
89,001 ; 1923, 15,679; total 207,160. 

Of these 167,922 were built by local authorities, 
and 39,186 by private enterprise 


Hoardings for Bill-Posting. 

Mr. R. Wilson asked the Minister if he 
proposed to introduce legislation to make it 
illegal to erect hoardings for bill-posting without 
the consent of the local authorities, and also 
to give these local bodies power to request the 
removal of existing hoardings deemed to be 
undesirable. 

Mr. Wheatley said there was already a Bill 
before the House to give local authorities 
greater power in regard to hoardings, and he 
could not undertake to introduce any further 
legislation on this subject at present. 


Building Lines. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy asked the 
Minister of Transport whether it was proposed 
to prohibit the building of houses, &c., within 
a certain distance of the new arterial roads, 
and whether he would consider taking steps 
to prevent the sides of new roads being dis- 
figured in the country districts by advertisement 
hoardings and signs. 

Mr. Gosling said in the present state of the 
law it was impossible to ensure the general 
prescription of adequate building lines, and he 
was considering in conjunction with the Minister 
of Health what additional powers were required 
for this very desirable p . As regarded 
unsightly hoardings, he believed a Bill from 
the House of Lords aiming at an extension of 
the powers of local authorities in this matter, 
was now before one of the Standing Committees 
of the House. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 

Mr. Gosling informed Viscount Curzon that 
he was acquainted with several projects for 
a new bridge at Charing Cross. The matter was 
one of great importance and would be carefully 
studied by the Advisory Committee to be set 
up under the London Traffic Bill. 


School Building Survey. 

During the discussion on the Board of Educa- 
tion Vote, Mr. Trevelyan, the President, said 
he was having a compiete survey made, and in 
the autumn he would make clear what school 
buildings would be allowed only a limited period 
of existence. Some would have to be com 
demned outright, and others reconstruc 
Our greatest need was more school buildings. 


A Suggested Inquiry. a 

Sir K. Wood a the Prime Minister 
whether he would cause an inquiry to be r 
into the charge that building employers ha 
recently added to building contracts, as from 
May 1, the equivalent of an increase in wages 
which, in fact, had not been paid ? 

Mr. Greenwood said it was not thought that 
any good purpose would be served by oy 
inquiry. I would be very lengthy and far- 
reaching, and it is very doubtful whether it be 
lead to any definite results. He was — 
that the prices in building contracts within = 
knowledge of the Ministry of Health for : 
months of March-June inclusive did not indica ' 
any such action generally on the part of con 
tractors as was suggested. 

Single-room Tenements. 

Mr. Greenwood informed Mr. Alden that, 
according to the 1921 Census, which —_ 
the most recent figures available on the subi 


there were 317,417 private families ay 





cluded in contracts. . 842 d Wales occupying one room or le 
. the aggregate saben rooms occupied by them 
Total (included in Table I). . 100,127 being 317,260. 
(III) Building Progress at July @l, 1924:— 
Foundations § Roofed Total under = cted. 
completed. in. vonstruction. — 
Schemes of local authorities. . - eae ~~ Lae 14,348 11936 
Private enterprise .. a 14,182 30,302 , 
Total houses (included in Table II).. 24,342 eo 23908 .. 44,650 17,76 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


4 SUGGESTED METHOD OF. OBTAINING 
STABLE BUILDING COSTS 


By “ ESTIMATOR.” 


Txert is no doubt there is considerable 
dissatisfaction with the position of labour in 
the building trade to-day. The workmen are 
complaining that the sum total of their wages 
is insufficient, and the employers grieve at the 
high cost of production. It would, therefore, 
seem to be an urgent problem to discover some 
way by which the worker can receive higher 
wages ‘and the employer lower or more stable 
costs. After all, it cannot matter what system 
of payment is in vogue so long as the workman 
really gets the higher wages and the employer 
more satisfactory costs. 

About thirty years ago there was a good deal 
of local gossip in some districts with regard to 
a standard cost of production. In one place 
the plasterers were discussing what should be 
the standard rate of production per hour. The 
wages then were about 9d. per hour, and it was 
suggested by some of the men that the standard 
cost per yard super of “ render, float, and set,” 
should be 9d., i.e., one hour per yard. To this 
sum employers demurred as the piece-work 
rate for the above mentioned type of work was 
about 7d.. The matter ended, as all gossip 
usually does. The opinions canvassed were not 
authoritative, merely local, and no importance 
should be attached to them. 

It does seem that in the case of buildings of 
a repetition character there is no reason why 
a standard cost of labour should not be fixed 
for the various items in housing by the parties 
concerned, the employers through their associa- 
tions, and the workmen through their unions. 
There will be no advantage to either employer 
or employed in such a case unless the workmen 
could get higher wages and the employers lower 
Under an agreed system 
both results could be achieved. 

The standard rate of work being settled, if 
the job were done in less time the workmen 
would get all the difference as extra wages over 
and above the standard rate, and in the event 
of the quantity of work falling short of the 
standard that would be the employers’ loss, 
as the workmen would be paid the standard 
rate of wages in any event. ‘To put the matter 
m figures, if the standard rate of bricklaying 
were 800 per day and the craftsmen laid 900 in 
that time, he would receive in addition to his 
ordinary wages the value of laying 100 bricks 
at the schedule rate. Thus, the workman 
would get higher wages and the employer 
Would get some approach to uniformity in his 
working costs. Both would have one common 
object in view, 

” - following abbreviated or skeleton schedule 

the give some indication of the lines on which 

. standard rate of production would have to 
set out and agreed. 


Yds, EXCAVATOR. 
' cube Excavate to form trenches and fill into 
cart. 
is » Add for wheeling. 
~ » Labour mixing concrete and filling into 
“a trenches and levelling. 
“p- Labour mixing, spreading, and levell- 
ing concrete over site 6 in. thick. 
Rods BRICKLAYER. 
~ Sp. Reduced brickwork left for plastering. 


Yds,” Do. faced one side with red facings. 


~~ » Raking out and pointing brickwork in 
_ cement, 
No. 1. Bedding and pointing door or 
_ window frame. 
No. i. Fixing and setting stove in 
chimney piece. 


CARPENTER. 
Ft. 
— cube Labour fixing ground joists. 
— , Do. fixing first-floor joists. 
— ,, Do. fixing roof timbers. 
Squares. 
— sup. Laying 1 in. flooring and cleaning off 
at completion. 
No. 1. Hanging door and fixing hinges. 
PLASTERER. 
Yds. 
— sup. Render, float, and set on brickwork. 
— , Do. on lath. 
Ft. 
—run_ Labour arris. 


The appropriate rates to be paid for labour 
for the particular items are not stated, as 
they would depend in a measure upon local 
conditions, and would be required to be settled 
between the local employers’ association and 
the unions or body of workmen concerned. 

When rates are definitely fixed there should 
not be any alterations allowed for a definite 
period. This would give the workmen some 
guarantee that if they did their best to give a 
large output they would not be subsequently 
victimised by having the standard rate almost 
immediately fixed against them unless, of course, 
some new method were invented of doing the 
work. 

This system would involve some measuring up 
of the work performed which could be done by the 
employer at settled periods, say, once a week 
or once a fortnight. If the work were of a 
repetition character when once a unit or house 
was measured it would probably suffice with few 
variations for a whole estate. In the event of 
the workmen objecting to the measurements 
offered, the employers’ association could have 
a rota of recognised surveyors who would adjust 
the matter, and the fees—which would be very 
small, as the amount in question would not be 
large—would be paid by the party in fault. 
The workman himself would get the standard 
rate of wage in any event, and therefore could 
not possibly lose anything by some such system. 

In a job where several men of the same trade 
had to be employed they would have to share 
with the bonus, and this would also apply to the 
labourers. 

As before mentioned, the agreed rates for 
labour would have to be arranged to suit local 
conditions and the particular job in question. 
For instance, some brickwork jobs would require 
the attendance of one labourer to each brick- 
layer, or perhaps two labourers to three brick- 
layers, and in exceptional cases it may be found 
that one labourer would serve two bricklayers. 
The workmen would probably dislike having 
anything to do with measurements, but this 
could no doubt be arranged provided their 
interests were safeguarded as indicated above. 

Again, it may be asked why should the work- 
men getting an assured standard rate of wages 
trouble himself to work harder with a view to 
receiving a problematical bonus. This may be 
the real difficulty in the matter, and could prob- 
ably be met by the employer conceding an 
additional penny per hour to men who were 
undertaking the standard time work. The 
employers would probably object to the latter 
suggestion as they would not know where it 
would lead. 

Some objection may be raised to the whole 
scheme on the grounds that it would offer a 
bonus to the young and vigorous rhechanic and 
probably penalise the older man. This would 
not happen in practice, as the older men have 
usually a niche of their own in the trade which 


newcomers do not fill. If some such scheme 
were adopted for houses it would be probably 
difficult to apply to commercial buildings, which 
would have to be dealt with separately. 

That there is need for some such standard of 
output for labour is evident when it is stated by 
employers in some districts that bricklayers are 
only laying 300 bricks per day while builders in 
other districts have workmen who are laying 
1,000 per day. In some trades outside the 
building trade (textile and others) there is a 
schedule of prices fixed for the various detailed 
operations connected with industries, which is 
subject to increase or decrease as the wages rise 
or fall, and if it is possible to fix such a schedule 
in other trades, why cannot an attempt be made 
to introduce the arrangement to the building 
trade ? 

These schemes do not debar the workmen 
from striking, and they could still do so for the 
various reasons for which strikes are arranged 
at present, but the desire to strike would be 
lessened. 

The above-mentioned method has been tried 
in the past and has been found to work satis- 
factorily. When a standard rate of production 
has been fixed something must be done to grade 
workmen according to their skill in the industry 
and pay them in accordance, as the skilled 
craftsman is getting tired of being paid at the 
same rate as the inferior workmen, and this is 
undoubtedly the cause of a great deal of the 
present unrest. 
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L.C.C. and the Housing Bill. 


The Housing Committee of the L.C.C. suggest 
that, in the event of the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) Bill becoming law, steps should be 
taken to enable effect to be given to the pro- 
posals in the Bill. They ask the Council to 
agree to a capital estimate of £500,000 in order 
that the construction of 20,000 houses may 
be proceeded with, as and when opportunity 
affords and supplies of labour and materials 
are available, subject to the Council receiving 
a State subsidy of £9 a year for forty years in 
respect of each house, and to the loss in respect 
of each house being limited to £4 10s. a year 
for a similar period. The committee also recom- 
mend that the development of land in the 
Ilford section of Becontree should be proceeded 
with, the cost being put down at £521,850. 


Strand Widening. 


The L.C.C. Improvements Committee recom- 
mended last Tuesday that application should be 
made in the next session of Parliament for com- 
pulsory powers to acquire the principal interests 
in the block of property between George-court 
and Villiers-street, and extending from the 
Strand to York-place, in order to continue the 
Strand widening. The estimated cost of ac- 
quiring such interests, other than those already 
acquired by agreement, is £450,000, a substantial 
portion of which would, however, be recoverable 
by the sale of surplus lands. It has been the 
practice of the Westminster City Council to 
bear one-sixth of the net cost of widenings 
in the Strand, and the Committee proposed to 
communicate with that body with regard to 
these proposals. The removal of the property 
will enable the Committee to bring that part of 
the Strand to the new width of 80 ft. 


Development at Scarborough. 


Purchased some time ago, the Scarborough 
Aquarium is to be remodelled by the Corporation. 
The total estimated cost is £104,170. The 
scheme includes the provision of medical, 
Turkish, slipper, and two swimming baths ; the 
remodelling of that portion of the original build- 
ing which is under the roadway; providing 
a concert hall and theatre, cafe and shop; and 
constructing public lavatories and a permanent 
beach-bathing establishment, which will necessi- 
tate the construction of a new sea-wall. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE 


By 8. STRANKS (Organiser, Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers.) 





[While we are pleased to give publicity to 
the operatives’ opinions on the present dispute, 
we do not necessarily agree with all Mr. 
Stranks says in this article.) 

Ir is said strikes settle nothing. As wars 
between nations mean a resignation to the use 
of power as against that of reason, justice is 
not the deciding factor in the settlement; 
rather the so-called victory to either side is not 
a victory in the real sense, but an accumula- 
tion of revengeful feelings and longing for the 
time when the defeated may become the victor. 
Consequently the reliance on force produces no 
finality. So it can be said of industrial con- 
flict ; a resignation to the idea of strike or lock- 
out produces the same conditions; we may 
have among all sections individuals pursuing 
their ambitions by playing upon patriotic or 
prejudiced feelings and the baser side of our 
natures, yet who with a claim to a proper con- 
ception of the line of true progress resign them- 
selves to the cultivation of force in these mat- 
ters as being the wisest and most humane 
course to follow ? 

In the light of industrial history, coupled 
with my experience of modern relations be- 
tween employers and employed, in spite of hold- 
ing strong pacifist views, force of circumstances 
have resigned me to support that unfortunate 
weapon of the strike as a medium for assisting 
in adjusting differences in the building in- 
dustry. What is more, absolute unanimity ob- 
tains in the operatives’ ranks as to this policy. 
It is to be regretted this is so, but I will en- 
deavour to prove that this spirit is the logical 
sequence of events. } 

At the time of writing the atmosphere is 
pregnant with mistrust and militancy which 
present an unenviable task to those entrusted 
to secure a settlement. But a settlement must 
be arrived at sooner or later, and it behoves all 
to consider the situation with a desire to come 
to terms and by pen or speech to do nothing 
to jeopardise the achievement of this object. 
Consequently, I claim the indulgence of the 
readers of The Builder to receive any state- 
ments I make, however unpalatable they may 
be, as being conceived with the desire to put 
what I consider to be the operatives’ view in 
the hope of assisting rather than retarding a 
settlement. 

We are living in an age of stunts; there is 
a tendency to influence public opinion by using 
stock phrases when it suits. I note in the ranke 
of the builders they have one or two experts 
in this practice: ‘‘ The unions are breaking 
agreements,’’ they say; ‘* The unions are un- 
duly interfering with managerial functions." 
These are stock charges alleged against us. 
With all due deference to those affected, I 
claim this is the policy of those responsible 
for the conduct of the employers’ affairs. 

My memory goes back to innumerable con- 
ferences held between the years 1917 to 1920, 
when the employers said the operatives should 
never go back to 1914 conditions. ‘‘ We 
pledge our word,”’ they said, ‘“ that if bad 
trade comes we will not use our economic power 
to depress wages or conditions." At the 
merest signs of bad trade appearing, however. 
they commenced to press for reduction of 
wages, and in this policy strained the letter cf 
our agreements. The fictitious wages which 
were the outcome of the war we knew had to 
be adjusted, but six reductions of wages oc- 
curred, only two of which were due to varia- 
tions in the cost of living. The others made a 
deep inroad into the standard of life of the 
worker. Take a labourer in London. His pos- 
sible earnings per week are £2 15s. ; deduct in- 
surance, holidays, time lost through inclement 
weather, and casual nature of his work, at a 
very liberal estimate the actual earnings cannot 
be more than £2 8s. per week. Is this 
adequate ? On the question of hours, overtime, 
and general conditions, in our opinion the em- 
ployer did not carry out his promise. 


The employers were repeatedly warned that 
the policy complained of was causing a deep 
resentment in the minds of the operatives, who 
were bitter not only against the employer, but 
also against his officials; he became sullen 
against any authority whatever. Some of the 
leaders of the federated builders imagined this 
condition favoured their side. But what a 
delusion! When, in the course of my duties, I 
visited some of those fine buildings in Regent- 
street and the City and noted the immense 
amount of money being expended on them 
while the workers were being paid starvation 
wages, and mess room and lavatory conditions 
were not up to those of a savage race, I knew 
in my most depressed moments that a reaction 
would set in. We have got it, and at whose 
door should the onus be laid ? 

Take the Liverpool position. Originally, em- 
ployers and operatives in that town contracted 
out of the national agreement; is it to be won- 
dered at, in view of the effects on his fellow- 
workers in other parts of the operation of 
the national agreement, that the Liverpool 
operative sticks to his local conditions, which 
are a higher standard than elsewhere? Efforts 
have been made to get him to conform and 
have regard to the general interest of the in- 
dustry, but when this meant binding him to a 
machine which has been less merciful to his 
fellow-workers in other centres, it was more 
than human to expect him to respond. 

Any machinery such as the Wages and Con- 
ditions Council scheme embodies, backed by a 
short-sighted policy, and lacking some of the 
more humane spirit that should inspire its 
working, is bound in its influence as indicated 
to produce a want of confidence. The lengthy 
period of negotiations made our representatives 
appear a laughing-stock in the eyes of their 
fellow-members, but what did the builders 
care? They pursued a line of delay which 
again increased that want of confidence among 
the operatives. 

It is said that by ignoring the employers’ 
claim for a 46}-hour week we broke the agree- 
ment. I know this view is held in many 
responsible quarters, but in London we claim 
that on account of the attitude taken up by 
employers we are right in standing by the 44- 
hour week. In the first place, let us examine 
the Fraser award. During the inquiry over 
which Sir Hugh Fraser presided, the employers 
put in evidence showing certain parts of the 
country did not honour the 44-hour week; on 
the other hand, we submitted evidence showing 
that some parts did honour it, and London was 
included in the latter. The Fraser award on 
hours was, in our opinion, founded on this 
divergence in evidence—hence the proviso 
which stipulated that the 44-hour week could 
be perpetuated by mutual consent. Subsequent 
events again demonstrated the mind of the 
employers, who issued a circular advising their 
local associations to oppose a 44-hour week. In 
London we anticipated a conference to discuss 
the situation, but when we met the employers 
it was to be practically informed the L.M.B.A. 
had decided to institute a 46}-hour week, and 
this meant the final word had been said. We 
came to the conclusion that if this kind of atti- 
tude was to prevail then the whole basis of 
relations between employers’ and operatives’ 
associations had gone. Consequently, on the 
question of hours, I contended, and still con- 
tend, we no more broke the agreement than the 
L.M.B.A. 

It is not true that we have broken the agree- 
ment on overtime. All we have insisted upon 
is to have an equal right with employers to 
interpret cases of urgency so far as overtime 
was concerned. Is it to be understood that if 
we differ frém them we break an agreement ? 
Is an agreement only valid when we go into 
the council chamber and say ‘“‘ yea’ to all 
the employers desire? If so, where is 
mutuality? It is not true to state we opposed 
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reasonable grounds for overtime. Tak 
masonry : for at least a quarter of a century the 
case for overtime has been well established bar 
acted upon, and only within the last year or 
two just one or two employers have tried to 
break through this well defined position 

The fear of the unions is that in consequence 
of the time limits on contracts, due to the 
building owner and others wanting to complete 
the building as quickly as possible, the working 
of the overtime rule under modern conditions 
would legalise systematic overtime. There js , 
much higher output in masonry to-day than 
say, 20 years ago; but also the mason’s task 
is much harder. Why, then, should he be 
called upon to work longer hours? I leave the 
question of the fear of unemployment, whic) 
is @ factor contributing to his opposition ty 
overtime. 

I am conscious of the need of all of us to 
avoid becoming entangled in our prejudices, 
and thus ignore changes which reflect a new 
situation and require reasonable handling. 0p 
account of certain phases, we suggested a joint 
conference with architects, builders, and our. 
selves, to consider this question of contracts, 
The builders agreed one day, but later on pooh- 
poohed the idea. Why? 

The more overtime permits were granted the 
more the applicants increased. The operatives 
had ground for fear. Overtime is costly, de. 
moralising, and tends to undermine efficiency; 
it also tends to keep wages low and stabilise 
long hours. For years we contested with the 
employers who were wedded to the idea of 
overtime. They gave way eventually, and 
most old-established builders will admit we 
were right. I do not agree with taking up 4 
negative position on every occasion, but we 
have a right to examine and determine our 
policy on these matters equally with em- 
ployers, and it is time this cry of breaking 
agreements should stop. 

Let us trust that before long, in spite of our 
differences, more reasonable counsels will pre- 
vail. It is not for me to say upon what terms 
the final settlement of the dispute will end. 
It is safe to say at least 60 per cent. of the 
operatives are working for higher wages than 
offered by the Wages and Couditions Council, 
and where 46} hours obtained prior to dispute 
the hours being worked elsewhere are 44 hours; 
and payment for loss of time through inclement 
weather is recognised. The builders have to 
face these facts and try to settle on the basis 
of same. I feel no settlement is of any us 
unless the rank and file of the operatives have 
the final voice on the matter. We have © 
revive their confidence: this will prove the 
cheapest in the end. ; 

I cannot conclude this article without refer 
ence to the suggestion by Mr. W. H. Stoker, 
K.C., in your issue of July 25, on the quan 
of whether the Joint Industrial Council for t 
Building Trades can be revived. There r a 
good deal to be said for it; in fact, overwhelm: 
ing reasons can be advanced in agree 
with your permission I would like to deal wit! 
this in the next issue of The Builder. 





Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has scquite 
two pieces of English furniture from the co 
tion of the late Colonel H. H. Mulliner. a 
consist of a small commode of corpo rN 
enclosed with folding doors, veneered with 


wood and rosewood, and decorated os ny 
- . - ss 
and trophies of musical —— oy 


other woods. The angles are heap 
modelled mounts of gilt ae. age et 
furniture was made by Chippendale 77h 
English cabinet-makers about the = a 
and follows to a certain extent the Fren¢ ber 
of Louis XV. The second object 15 @ abe 
dressing-table from the same — Sih 
veneered with panels of sat inwood and inlal a 
classical vases, festoons, foliage, he be ws _ 
various colours. The lids of poly — * 
inlaid with heads of a man an onted 
Eastern costume. The feet are mo 


brass, chased and gilt. 
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9,434 (net personalty, £1,027). 
«Por rates of wages in the Building Trade in Scotland, see page 193. 
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‘KX THE BUILDER 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


Forsome contracts still open, but not included in this List, see issues. 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the followi 


Those with an asterisk 
information 


are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders: and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph ts the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing 'o submil tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


Aveust 2,.—G w.—PAVILION.—Erection of 
pavilions, &c., at Bellefleld Sanatorium, Lanark, viz., 
(1) slater work ; (2) tile work; and (3) electric light. 
Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane- 
street, Glasgow. 

Avaeust 2,—Lenham.—CoTrTaGEes.—For the erec- 
tion of eight cottages, in four pairs, at the Sanatorium, 
Lenham, for the Kent C.C. Mr. F. W. Ruck, County 
Architect, 86, Week-street, Maidstone. Deposit £1 1s. 

Avaust 2.—Rhondda.—MANSE.—For the erection 
of a manse at Trealaw, Rhondda, for the Trustees of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Messrs. Thomas «& 
Morgan & Partners, architects, 23, Gelliwasted-road, 
Pontypridd. Deposit £2 2s. 

Aveust 4.—Birstall.—PREMISES.—For new branch 
premises at the corner of Cambridge-road and Leyland- 
road, Birstall, for the Birstall Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Architect’s Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., 1, Balloon-street, Manchester. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

Aveust 4.—Cudworth.—- WALLS, &c.— For the build- 
ing of a bandstand base, and walls for tennis courts, for 
the Cudworth Miners’ Welfare Scheme. Mr. J. A. 
Haigh, Architect, Council Offices, Cudworth. 

Aveust 4,.—Edinburgh.—Crart Room.—For the 
erection of a craft room at the Royal High School, 
for the E.A. Mr. John Stewart, 5.8.C., Executive 
Officer, Education Offices, Edinburgh. 

Aveust 5.—Glamorganshire.—VakioUs WoORKS.— 
(1) Duffryn House, Mountain Ash: conversion into a 


secondary school; (2) Barry Boys’ Intermediate 
School: Temporary class-rooms; (3) Barry Boys’ 
Intermediate School: Repairs; (4) Gelligaer Boys’ 
Intermediate School, Pengam: Handicraft - room ; 


(5) Gelligaer Boys’ ,Intermediate School, Pengam ; 
Remodelling classrooms; (6) Bargoed Boys’ Council 
School: Remodelling offices; (7) Bargoed Boys’ 


Council School: Remodelling classrooms; (8) 
Fochriw Mixed Council School: New porch ; 
(9) Whitchurch Infants’ Council School: New 
playshed; (10) Gwyndy Infants’ Council School, 
Caerphilly: New cloakroom, &c.; (11) Gwyndy 
Infants’ Council School, Caerphilly: Repairs to 


latrines, &c.; (12) Tonyrefail Girls’ Council School ; 
New latrines and improvements to playground; (13) 
Groesfaen Farm, near Bargoed: repairs; (14) Wern 
(Yatalyfera) Council School: Replacing barge boards 
and altering windows ; (15) Abercregan (near Cymmer) 
Council School: New playsheds, ac.; (16), Rhigos 
(Hirwain) Council School: Erecting coal place, ac. 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Secretary of E.C., Glamorgan 
County Hall, Cardiff. 

Aveust 5.—Manchester.— REPAIkS.—For repairs to 
greenhouse at Alexandra Park, for the T.C.: City 
Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit 10s. 6d. 

AvGust 5.—Newry.—Hovses.—For the erection of 
42 workmen's dwellings at Chapel-street, for the U.D.C. 
| Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Newry. Deposit 
£1. 

Avaeust 5.—Plymouth.—AppITIONS.—For altera- 
tions and additions to sanitary accommodation at 
Mount-street Schools, for the T.C. Mr. J. Wibberley, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 
Deposit £2 2s, 

Avaust 5.—Portslade-by-Sea.—RePaAIns.—For re- 
_— to St. Andrew's Schools, Portslade-by-Sea. 

eadmaster of St. Andrew's School. 

Aveust  5.—St. Helens.—Hovsrs.— Erection of 20 
houses at Windlehurst, for the County Borough of St. 
Helens. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
and Water Engineer, 8t. Helens. Deposit £1. 

Aveust 5.— Southend-on-Sea.— HovusEs.— Erection 
and completion of 55 houses, comprising 22 parlour and 
33 non-parlour type, in blocks, for the Corporation of 
the county borough of Southend-on-Sea. Mr. Robert 
H. Dyer, Borough Engineer, Southend-on-Sea. Deposit 
£2. 

Avaust 5.—Teddington.—TILING.—For the tiling of 
the roofs of the Cemetery Chapels, for the U.D.C, 
Mr. Marshall Hainsworth, surveyor, Elmfield House, 
Teddington. 

Aveust 5.—Timahoe.—REBUILDING.—For the re- 
building of the Timahoe Police Barracks. Mr. Francis 
Bergin, B.A.1., 36, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

Aveust 5.—Wrexham.—Hovuses.—For the erection 
of 28 houses at Broughton, for the R.D.C. Surveyor, 
Argyle Chambers, Wrexham. Deposit £10. 

Avucust 6.—Barnet, Herts.—CoTtTaGEs.— Erection 
of six cottages at Bells Hill, Barnet, subject to the 
confirmation of the Minister of Health, for the Guardians 
of the Barnet Union. Messrs. White, Son «& Pill, 13 
and 15, High-street, Barnet. 

Aveust 6.—Bradford.—Hovsrs.—For the erection 
of eight houses on the Wyke Mills Estate, Upper Wyke, 
near Bradford. Mr. G. R. Oddy, surveyor, Ward's 
End Chambers, Halifax. 

Aveust 6.—Liverpool.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions to No. 8, Brougham-terrace, for the West Derby 


B.G. Mr. Ernest B. Bailey, F.S.1., 9, Cook-street, 
Liverpool. Deposit £1 1s. 
Aveust 6.— Liantrisant.—FoorsripGrk, &c.—For 


the construction of a footbridge and for the fixing and 


painting of,w.i. seats, for the P.C. Messrs. Thomas 
« Morgan & Partners, civil engineers, Pontypridd, 
Glam. Deposit £1 Is. 

Aveust 6.—London, W.C.—PAINTING, &¢.— 
Internal painting and treatment of hardwood at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, London, W.C., for the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's Office of Works. Contracts 
Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (cheques payable to the 
Secretary). 

Aveust 6.—Moville, co. Donegal.—ExTENSION.— 
For extension to Alexandra Hotel. Mr. J. P. M'Grath, 
architect, Derry. 

Aveust 6.—Sheffield—PAINTING.—For external 
painters’ work required to be done at the following, 
viz. :—(1) Norwood Estate, 268 houses; (2) Walkley 
Estate, 184 houses ; (3) Wincobank Estate, 206 houses ; 
(4) Wincobank Estate, 196 houses; (5) Wadsley 
Estate, 42 houses. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, City 
Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Aveust 6.—W E.11.— Woop BLOCK 
PAvinG, &C.—Laying of about 5,700 yards sup. of 4 in. 
wood block paving, together with works of kerbing and 
drainage for the Wanstead U.D.C. Mr. F. R. Gibbins, 
B.Sc., Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Wan- 
stead-place, E.11. 

AvGusT 6.—Widnes.—PAVILION.—For erection of 
pavilion on Secondary Schools Playing Fields, for the 
Lancashire C.C. Mr. H. Littler, County Architect, 
Preston. Deposit £2. 

AvGust 7.—Bournemouth-NEw Post OFFICE,— 
Erection of a new Post Office at Winton, Bournemouth. 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
Contracts Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (cheques payable to 
the Secretary.) 

AUGUST 7.—Dublin.— PAINTING.— For painting work 
at Thomas-street Fire Station, Tara-street public 
baths, Kevin-street library, Weights and Measures 
Office, Harry-street, and No. 3, Cork Hill, for the T.C. 
Housing, Workshops and Supplies Department, Ex- 
change Buildings, Lord Edward-street, Dublin. 

AvGuUST 7.—Huddersfield.—PaInTING.—For painting 
and decorating the interior of the Municipal Offices 
(three separate contracts), for the T.C. Mr. H. 
Sutcliffe, Borough Architect, 
Huddersfield. 

AUGUST 7.—Manchester.— ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions to the kitchen block at Monsall Hospital, for the 
T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. De- 
posit £1 Is. 

AvuGUST 7.—Winchester.—ADDITIONAL INFIRMARY 
Wakps.—Erection of additional Infirmary wards and 
the extension of the Nurses’ Quarters at the Winchester 
Union, for the Guardians. Mr. B. D. Cancellor, archi- 
tect, Queen Anne Chambers, Winchester. Deposit 
£3 3s. 

AvGusT 8.—New Seaham.—PAINTING.—For paint- 
ing and colouring at New Seaham Workmen's Club 
and Institute, Ltd., New Seaham, Co. Durham. Mr. 
J. Smith, Secretary, 49, Hall-street, New Seaham. 

AvGusT 8.—Woking.—Hovses.—For the erection 
of 28 pairs of cottages, for the U.D.C. Mr. G. J. Wool- 
dridge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woking. 

AvuGust 9.—Coychurch (near Bridgend). RENOVA- 
TIONS.—For renovating the interior of Coychurch 
parish church. Rectory, Coychurch. 

AvGusT 9.—Doncaster.—MORTUARY.—For the erec- 
tion of mortuary buildings in the Guild Hall Yard, for 
the T.C. Mr. R. E. Ford, 3, Priory-place, Doncaster. 

AUGUST 9.—Farnbo: .—COTTAGES.—For erection 
of six cottages, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. E. Hargreaves, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Farnborough. Deposit £1 1s. 

Aveust 9.—Navan.—SHED.—Erection of storage 
shed, for the Meath C.C. County Surveyor, Navan. 

AvGust 9.—Rathmines.—ANNEXE.—For the erec- 
tion of an annexe to the Technical Institute, for the 
U.D.Cc. Mr. F. G. Hicks, architect, 86, Merrion- 
square South, Dublin. Deposit £1 1s. 

AUGUST 9.—Teddington.— PAINTING.—For the paint- 
ing of the external wood and iron work to the houses 
on the May’s and the Udney Park Estates, for the 
U.D.C, Mr. Marshall Hainsworth, surveyor, Elmfield 
House, Teddington. Deposit £1 1s. 

AUGUST 9.—Wallingford.—Hovses.—For the erec- 
tion of sixteen working-class dwellings, in Station- 
road, for the T.C. Borough Surveyor, 12, St. Martin’s- 
street, Wallingford. Deposit £1 1s. 

AvGuUST 11.—Barnsley.—PaINTING.—For painting 
railings to the Churchfield fron to Sackville-street, 
forthe T.C. Borough Engineer, Fairfield House Offices, 
Barnsley. 

AUGUST 11.—Cwmamman.— HALL.— For the erection 
of workmen's hall, Garnant, Carmarthe , seating 
accommodation about 950. Messrs. H. Herbert « Co., 
Architects, College-street, Ammanford. Deposit £2 2s. 

Aveust 11.—Eldwick.—PaIntTING.—For painting, 
&c., at Eldwick Sanatorium, near Bingley. West 
Riding Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

AvuGusT 11.—Rathmines and Rathgar.— HOUSES. — 
Erection of 16 houses at Church-place, and works inci- 
dental thereto, for the U.D.C. r. Edwin Bradbury, 
F.R.LA.L, 18, South Frederick-street, Dublin. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


26, Ramsden-street, 


AUGUST 1 1994. 


AvGUSsT 11.—Watford.—BrinGe.—For the 
construction of the bridge over the River Gade 
Cassiobury Park, for the T.C. Mr. D. Waterhouse 
Borough Engineer, Watford. Deposit £2 2s. vA 

AveusT 12.— Kensington, W.— Paiyrivg — 
Internal painting at the Post Office Savings Bank 
Blythe-road, Kensington, for the Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Office of Works. Contracts Branch 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, s$.W1' 
Deposit £1 1s. (payable to the Secretary). © =~ "” 

AvuGUST 12,—London, S.E.16.— Conversion op 
INSTITUTION.—Conversion of Parish-street Institution 
into flats for the Borough Council of Bermondsey. Mr 
Fredk. Ryall, Town Clerk, TownHall, Spa-road, 3_E.16. 
Deposit £2 2s. iin 

AUGUST 12. — Southall-Norwood. — Corraars.— 
Erection of three cottages (concrete block construction) 
at Adelaide Dock, Endsleigh-road, Southall, for 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. J. B 
Thomson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Chartered Civil Engineer. 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Southall. : 

%* AUGUST 12.—Workington.— HovskEs, «c.—Severa] 
works required in the erection and drainage of fifty 
houses, as a first instalment of a proposed scheme of 
five hundred, in connection with the Salterbeck Housing 
Scheme (Contract No. 2), for the Corporation of Work- 
ington. Mr. H. B. Williams, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Workington. Deposit £2 2s, 
AUGUST 13.—Goole.—GARAGE.—For the erection of 
garage, workshops, &c., for the U.D.C. Mr. J. H. 
Castle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Goole. Deposit £2. 

AvGUST 13.—London.— EXTENSION BUILpINe.— 
Extension of the General Post Office (South), for the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
Contracts Branch, H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, 
>. Deposit £1 1s. (cheques payable to the 

ecretary). 

AvuGust 13—London, N.1.—F.LatTs.—Erection of 
132 flats on a site between Laycock-street and Highbury 
Station-road, Upper-street, Islington, N.1, for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Islington. Mr. 
E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.B.A., Finsbury Pavement 
House, 120, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Deposit £5. 

Aveust 13.—London, S.W.10.—DECORATION ANp 
REPAIRS —Painting, decoration and repairs at the 
Infirm Women’s Wards, &c., in the Workhouse, 367 
Fulham-road, 8.W.10, for the Guardians of the City of 
Westminster Union. Mr. W. J. Lickley, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, Princes-row, Bucking- 
ham Palace-road, 8.W.1. 

* AUGUST 13.—Tredegar (Mon).—BUILDING MatTE- 
RIALS.—Supply of building materials, &c., required 
for the erection of new piggeries at the Institution at 
Tredegar, for the Guardians of the Bedwellty Union. 
Mr. William Hall, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Tredegar, Mon. 

AUGUST 15.—Dewsbury.—WALL.—For the demo- 
lition of property at Hill Head Farm, and the re- 
building of a length of boundary wall. Mr. H. Dearden, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

AUGUST 15.—Tiptin, Staffs.—ALTERATIONS.— 
Alterations to the Employment Exchange, 37, Owen- 
street, Tipton, Staffs, for the Commissioners of His 

Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, 5.W.1. 
Deposit £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Secretary.) 

*x AUGUST 19.—Birkenhead.—MorTor Bus GARAGE. 
—Erection of a motor bus garage and storage shed 
in the Tramway Depot yard at Laird-street, Birken- 
head, for the County Borough of Birkenhead. Mr. 
Chas. Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. Deposit <2 =s. 

* AUGUST 19.—Wigan.—ALTERATIONS AND AoppDI- 
TIONS.—Alterations and additions to the Post Office 
and Sorting Office, Wigan, for the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. 
Deposit £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Secretary). 

AUGUST 21,—Birr.—PLASTERING.—For the external 
plastering of cottages in the Birr No. 1 Rural District. 
Secre’ , Sailors and Soldiers’ Department, Colonial 
Office (irish Branch), 30, Lower Fitzwilliam-street, 
Dublin. Deposit £1 1s. 

x AUGUST 25.—Hertfordshire——COUNTY SCHOOL.— 
Erection and completion of a new County Council 
School, to accommodate 120 scholars, at Hunsdon, 
near Stanstead Abbots, for the Hertfordshire C.C. 
County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield, between the —_ 
of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., except on Saturdays. Depo: 
£1 Is. i 

AUGUST 26.—Cardiff.—Post Orrice.—For the 
erection of a head Post Office for the Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charles-street, London, 5.W.!. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

AvausT 30.—Annfield Plain— Wak MEMORIAL 
Prices and designs for erection of war memorial in 
Annfield Plain Park between £250 and £400. Hon. 
Secretaries, Council Offices, Aunfield Plain. : eS 

% SEPTEMBER 6.—Congleton.—ScH00L-— For - 
erection of an elementary school for 600 scho ars . 
New-street, for the T.C. Mr. J. H. Walters, arc hitect, 
Moody-street, Congleton. Deposit £2. : . 

No Date.—Barry (Glam).—BUILpINGs.— For me 
tion of a restaurant and cafe to seat 1,000, ine n 
six lock-up shops facing the sea front, Barry Isla 
for the Whitmore Bay Pavilion Syndicate Co., ios 
Mr. Frank 8. Swash, architect, Westgate Chamve®, 
Newport (Mon). Deposit £4 4s. P 

No Date.—Colwyn Bay.—HAL.—For the erection of 
a large assembly hall, «c., at Penrhos College, Co _ 
Bay. Messrs. J. M. Porter & Co., architects, 
Estate Otfice, Colwyn Bay. Deposit *= =s. oa 

No DaTE.—Leeds.— Hovse.—-Erection of house $1 
studio, Bracken Edge, Leeds. Mr. H. B. Bell, £5.49 
62, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds. on —For ast 

No Date.—tl wili (Card).— Hot ff house at 
ing, for the Rev. H. Williams, Towyn, * ve nes, 
Liwyngwili. Messrs. Deakin « Howar 
architects, Plas Ynys, Borth, 5.0. 
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No pate.—Stowmarket.— PREMISES.—For the new 
shop premises, Bury-street, Stowmarket. Architect's 
Dept., C.W.S., 99, Leman-street, London, E.1. _ 

£No DaTE.— Trowbridge. HOvusES.—Erection of 
29 houses, in ten pairs, on the Rock Housing Estate, 
for the Trowbridge U.D.C. Mr. ‘Walter W. Snailum, 
architect, Chureh-street, Trowbridge. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


aveust 5.—Portsmouth.—MaTERIALS.—For supply 
of materials to the Tramways Department of the T.C. 
Mr. V. G. Lironi, Engineer, Portsmouth. 

‘Avevst 7.—Birmingham.—K ERB.—For large quan- 
tity of concrete edge Kerb, 4 in. by 10 in., and 5 in. by 
10 in., in sections, composed of crushed — and 
Portland cement, for the T.C. Mr. H. H. Humphries, 
city Engineer, Council House, Birmingham. 

Aveust 7.—Eastbourne.—DFAL ENpS.—Supply 
of about 40 fathoms of first quality yellow Baltic 
deal ends, not less than 1 ft. in length and 2 in. in 
thickness, for the Guardians of the Eastbourne Union. 
Mr. A. Hurst, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Eastbourne. 

Aveust 11.—Litherland.—K ERB.—For the supply of 
520 lin. yds. of Haslingden kerb to the U.D.C. Mr. 
Geo. Ponsford, 8urveyor, Council Offices, Sefton-road, 


Litherland. 
ENGINEERING. IRON AND STEEL. 


Aveust 5.—Sandwich.—PILING, &0.—For the con- 
struction of piling and concrete abutments for a girder 
bridge at the Gazen Salts, forthe T.C. Mr. R. Saunders, 
Borough Surveyor, Sandwich. 

Aveust 9.—Wokingham.—BRIDGE.—For construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete bridge at Embrook, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. A. H. Prince, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Wokingham. Deposit £2 2s. 

Aveust 12.—Manchester.— TRACK WORK.—For the 
supply of permanent way special track work. Mr. 
Henry Mattinson, General Manager, Corporation 
Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 

Aveust 12.—Portsmouth—Quay WaALL.—For the 
construction and maintenance in repair for twelve 
months of a new quay wall, forthe T.C. Mr. Arthur W. 
Ward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 
Deposit £3. 

Aveust 18.—Clones.— BRIDGE.—For the reconstruc- 
tion of a steel underline bridge, between Newbliss and 
Clones, for the Great Northern Railway (Ireland) Co. 
Mr. J. B. Stephens, Secretary, Amiens-street Station, 
Dublin. Deposit £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 1.—Lochaber.—AQUEDUCT.—For the 
construction of an aqueduct between Loch Treig and 
Fort William, Inverness-shire, including fifteen miles 
of pressure tunnel with intake shafts and other works, 
for the North British Aluminium Co. Messrs. C. 8. 
Meik & Buchanan, 16, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
8.W.1. Deposit £5. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—London.—STEELWORK.—For supply 
of structural steelwork for underframe shop, for the 
South Indian Railway Co. Secretary, 91, Petty France, 
8.W. Charge £1. 

NOVEMBER 20.—Chile——HakBOUR WORKS.—For 
harbour works in the port of Lebu. Chilean Legation, 
==, Grosvenor-square, W. 1. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AvGUST 2.—Birmingham.—ROADs.—For the com- 
pletion of Bangor-road and Crown-road, Bordesley 
Green, for the T.C. Mr. H. H. Humphries, City 
Engineer, Council House, Birmingham. Deposit £2. 

AUGUST 2.—Birmingham.—RoaDSs.—For the recon- 
ere of Icknield-street, for the T.C. Mr. H. H. 
Decne City Engineer, Council House, Birmingham. 


_AvousT 4.—Cheadle and Gatley.—SEWER.—For the 
Ga of 150 yards of 9 in. sewer in Ack-lane, 
witsdie Hulme, for the U.D.C. Mr. P. Hewson 
Molyneux, Council Offices, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

AUGUST 4.—Twechar—_SEWAGE WoRKS.—For the 


, construction of works for the disposal of the sewage of 


the village of Twechar Kilsyth, for M 
William Baird & Co. Mr. G. Thonwon, 164, Bath. 
street, Glasgow. Deposit £1 1s. Te ‘ 

AUGUST 5.—Glasgow.—Roabs, &0.—For the con- 
=~ Toads and sewers at Low Balornock, 
Town Hail for the T.C. Director of Housing, Govan 


of abet 6 Carditt .—SEWERS.—For the construction 
ke at Main, lineal yards of earthenware pipe sewers, 
Patrow, su-toad, Radyr, for the R.D.C. Mr. William 
Woner noe Park House, 20, Park-place, Cardiff. 
meen 6.—Cranbrook.—LavaToRY.—For the con- 
n of a new lavatory at the Union House, for the 


p aster at the Union House. 
x ‘the 6.—Loughborough.—FLOOp RELIEF WORKS. 
adjoinin, ; construction ot flood relief works on and 
Mr ;' Wy (oughborough Navigation, for the T.C. 
- Walker, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Loughborough, Deposit £3 3s. 


AUG 
Pe) Mae! 6.—Radyr (Glam).—SEWER.—For laying of 
je on i 8. of earthenware pipe sewers.with manholes, 
illiam Fann o**: Radyr, for the Cardiff R.D.C. Mr. 
ieee Surveyor, Park-place, Cardiff. 
tion of a's -— Uwehaled.—WaTER WORKS.—Construc- 
laying of = water reservoir and the provision and 
mains. for su’ £450 yards of 3 in. cast-iron water 
Watney, Prudent osc: Messrs. Berrington, Son & 
hampton Tudential Chambers, Lichfield-street, Wolver- 
oo posit £5 5s, ’ 
For the rat -—Rickmans worth.—_SEWERAGE WORKS.— 
ron pipe struction of about 1,780 yds. of 12 in. cast- 
De Sewer, &c., for the U.D.C. Messrs. W. H. 


kK 
Soin « Son, Albion Chambers, King-st 
“*ottingham, Deposit £3 35 , -street, 
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AUGUST 9.—Littleport—SEWERAGE.—For theYcon- 
struction of a new pumping station and laying pump 
delivery pipes, &c., in the parish of Little Downham, 
for the Littleport and Downham Drainage Com- 
missioners. Mr. E. J. Silcock, 25, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
Deposit £5. 

AvGust 9.—Spenborough.—CULVERT.—For the re- 
construction of a culvert partly under the Wakefield 
and Halifax main road at Spenborough, for the West 
Ri C.C. The West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Deposit £1. 

Avaust 9.—Torquay.—GaAs MaIN.—For laying an 
8 in. high-pressure steel gas main between the Holla- 
combe and Paignton Works of the Torquay and i 
ton Gas Co. Mr. C. G. Dawson, engineer, Gas Wor 
Paignton. Deposit £1 1s. 

AvGUsST 10,—Skegness.—ROaps.—For street works 
in Sunningdale and Muirfiel |-drives, Brancaster-drive, 
and Sea View-road, for the \).D.C. Mr. R. H. Jenkins, 
Council Offices, Skegness. Weposit £1 1s. 

AvGUST 11.—Barnsley.—ROADS.—For making u 
Cawley-place, Smithies, for the T.C, Borough Engi- 
neer, Fairfield House Offices, Barnsley. 

Aveust 11.—Barnsley. — SANITARY. — Plumber's 
work, conversion of privies into water-closets, in the 
Monk Bretton and Ardsley Districts, for the T.C. 
Borough Engineer, Fairfield House Offices, Barnsley. 

AvGuUsT 11.—Glasgow.—ROApS.—Widening the 
eastern section of Paisley-road extending from the 
boundary of the City of Glasgow at half-way to Lennox- 
road, for the Renfrew C.C. Messrs. Kyle & Frew, C.E., 
227, West George-street, Glasgow. Deposit £2 2s. 

AvGUST 11.—Northwich.— WATER MAINS.—For lay- 
ing of eight miles of 5 in., 6in., 7in., 9in., and 12 in. 
cast-iron water mains &c., for the R.D.C. Mr. John 
“epee Winnington-street, Northwich. Deposit 
£ 8. 

AUGUST 11.—Paisley.— ROAps.—Widening the 
western section of Paisley-road extending from Lennox- 
road to the boundary of the Burgh of Paisley, for the 
Renfrew C.C. Messrs. Formans & M’Call, C.E., 160, 
Hope-street, Glasgow. Deposit £2 2s. 

AUGUST 11.—Panteg.—Roaps, &¢.—(a) Construc- 
tion of roads and sewers on the housing estate at Kemy, 
Fawr, Griffithstown; (b) intercepting sewer, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. H. R. Davies, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Pontymoel. 

AUGUST 11.—Whitchurch.—SEWER.—For the con- 
struction of a cast-iron sewage outfall drain and other 
works for the R.D.C. Mr. W. C. Easdale, 1, Victoria- 
street, 8S.W. Deposit £2 2s. 

AUGUST 11.—Wigton.—SEWERAGE.—For the con- 
struction of sewers and sewage purification works at 
Fletchertown, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Taylor & Wallin, 
Commercial Union Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Deposit £5. 

AvGuUST 12.—Polmont.—RoaAps.—For forming new 
roadway, &c., at Brightons Housing Site, near Polmont. 
Station, for the Stirling C.C. Mr. T. M. Copland, 76, 
High-street, Falkirk. 

_AuGUST 15.—Dunmow.—WATERWORKS, &C.—For 
sinking borehole, supplying cast-iron pipes, and laying 
4,000 yds. of stoneware pipe sewers at Thaxted, for 
the R.D.C. Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton Chambers, 
Nottingham. Deposit £2 2s. each of four contracts. 

AvuGeust 15.—St. Mellons.—Roaps.—For the im- 
provement of the district road, about half-mile in 
length, between Pye Corner and the Royal Oak public 
house, Rogerstone, for the R.D.C. Messrs. Thomas 
& Morgan, & Partners, 23, Gelliwastad-road, Ponty- 
pridd. Deposit £5 5s. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—Portsmouth.—MAIN DRAINAGE.— 
For the construction of reinforced concrete duct. 
suction chamber, laying of cast-iron pipes, &c., at 
their Eastney Sewage Pumping Station of the T.C. 
Mr. G. Midgley Taylor, 36, Victoria-street, S.W.1. 
Deposit £5. 

SEPTEMBER 8.—Hong Kong.—WATERWORKS,— 
Driving and lining of two tunnels, approximately 
2,160 ft. and 4,680 ft. in length, through the Smugglers’ 
Ridge and Golden Hill respectively ; the construction 
of an open conduit, approximately 2,000 ft. in length, 
and contingent works. Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4, Millbank, London, 8.W.1. 

No DaTE.—Huddersfield.—RoOapS.—For the _exten- 
sion of Dingley-road, Edgerton, Huddersfield. Messrs. 
G. & G. H. Crowther, 38, New-street, Huddersfield. 
Deposit £1 1s. 


competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 158.) 


RMuction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


* AUGUST 9.—Great Bookham, Surrey.—Mr. C. E. 
Clark will sell, without reserve, at Eastwick Buildings, 
Lower-road, Great Bookham, Surrey, timbers, new 
and bright, and builders’ effects. Auctioneers, 
Beddington House, near Croydon. 

Avuaust 12.—Hayes, Middlesex.—Mr. F. H. Clark 
will sell, absolutely without reserve, at the National 
Filling Factory, Hayes, Middlesex, new and second- 
hand timber and building material, machines and 
lorries. Auctioneers, Railway Wharf, York-road, 
Wandsworth. 

Avaust 20.—Peckham, S.E.15.—Mr. C. E. Clark 
will sell, without reserve, at Rollin’s Wharf, Canter- 
bury Bridge, Peckham, 8.E.15, large quantities of 
prime new timbers (landed and piled away to length). 
Auctioneers, Beddington House, near Croydon. 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. —London, W.— 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley will sell, in a number 
of lots, in the Hanover-square Estate Room, in Septem- 
ber (unless previously sold privately), a freehold build- 
ing estate known as Broadfields Manor, Edgware, about 
273 acres. Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, London, 


W.l 

* No DatTEe.—London, W. 1.—Messrs. Knight, Frank 
& Rutley will sell corner site in the West End, having 
a frontage of 73 ft. to Charing Cross, and a return 
frontage of 218 ft. to the north and east sides of Craig’s- 
court, site area, 19,000 sq. ft., known as Cox’s Bank 
Charing Cross. Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, w.i 


’ 
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Public Appointments. 


AuGust 2.—East Molesey.—Temporary Clerk of 
Works required by the East and West Molesey U.D.C. 
for their housing scheme, now in progress. Chairman 
to the Housing Committee, Council Offices, Dundee 
Villa, East ged 

x AvGuUST 8.—Beverley—JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT.—J unior architectural assistant required by 
the East Riding of Yorkshire C.C. County Architect, 
County Hall, Beverley. 

AUGUST 9.—Bedford. — Architectural Assistant 
required in the Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Department —— Bedford Borough Council. Mr. N. 
Greenshields, rough Engineer and Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Bedford. 

* AUGUST 9.—Leicester.—Chief Architectural Assis- 
tant in the Housing Department required by the City of 
Leicester. Mr. J. 8. Fyfe, A.R.1.B.A., Housing Archi- 
tect, Wyggeston House, 18, Highcross-street, Leicester, 
endorsed *‘ Chief Architectural Assistant.” 

AvGuUST 9.—Leicester—CLERK OF WORKS.—Clerk 
of works required by the Housing and Town-Planning 
Committee of the Leicester City Council. Mr. J. 8. 
Fyfe, Housing Architect, Wyggeston House, 18, High- 
cross-street, Leicester. 

Avaust 9,—Stafford.—Town-Planning Assistant 
required by the Borough of Stafford. Mr. W. Plant, 
A.M.L.C.E., F.8.1., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Borough Hall, Stafford. 

AveuUsT 11.—Birmi -—Town-Planning Assis- 
tant Surveyor in connection with the work of Regional 
Planning in their area required by the Midland Joint 
Town-Planning Advisory Council. Mr. Herbert H. Hum- 

hries, M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Council, Council 
ouse, Birmingham. 

x AUGUST 16,—Leeds.—INSTRUCTOR.— Instructor in 
studio design required by the Director of Education, 
at the Leeds School of Art, Department of Architecture. 
James Graham, Director of Education, Education 
Department, Calverley-street, Leeds. 

SEPTEMBER 9.—London, S.E. 1.—'TECHNICAL ASSIS- 


TANT.—Technical (engineering) assistant on the BR aw 
manent staff in the Architect's Department required 
by the L.C.C. Clerk of the Council, The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1., with stamped addressed 


foolscap envelope. 
SEPTEMBER.—London, S.E.4.—(a) Lecturer in 
(6) instructor in_brick- 


architecture and building ; 
work, required by the Governors of the Borough Poly- 


technic Institute, for two evenings a week. r.J. W. 
Bispham, Principal, Borough-road, London, 8.E.1 

SEPTEMBER.—Wimbledon, S.W.19.—Evening _lec- 
turer in (a) Surveying, (b) Brickwork and Masonry, to 
the Standard of Grade 1 City and Guilds Syllabus. The 
Principal, Technical Institute, Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 

* No DaTE.—Ceylon.—Assistants (two) required by 
the Government of Ceylon for service in the Architec- 
tural Office of the Public Works Department, for a 
period of three years, with possible permanency. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, West- 
minster, 8.W.1., quoting M /12945. 

* No DaTE.—Surveyor’s Clerks required for tem- 
porary appointment to a Government Department. 
Joint Substitution Board (Treasury and Ministry of 
Labour), Montagu House, Whitehall, 5.W.1. 

Housing in Paris. 

A law has been passed in France prohibiting 
the transformation of unfurnished apartments 
into furnished apartments. It is stated that in 
Paris alone 50,000 holdings, ranging from single 
rooms to self-contained flats, have been trans- 
formed into furnished rooms or furnished flats, 
while over 2,000 buildings formerly let to 
tenants possessing their own furniture have 
been changed into furnished residential hotels. 


Eastwoods, Ltd. 

The Directors of Messrs. Eastwoods, Ltd., have 
declared a dividend of 74 per cent. (less Income 
Tax) for the year ended March 31. They state 
the demand for the Company’s products is not 
only maintained, but the whole output of the 
various works for a considerable time to come is 
covered by orders in hand, while the sales of 
general merchants’ materials continue to 
increase, and it is confidently expected that the 
results of the current year’s trading will be even 
more satisfactory. 


London Town Planning Scheme. 

A town-planning scheme for South-East 
London has been approved by the London 
County Council. A special committee reported 
that the area of 7,150 acres was situate within 
the boroughs of Woolwich, Greenwich, and 
Lewisham, and contained the largest and most 
compact portion of the undeveloped land in the 
County of London. Approximately it is bounded 
by the Shooter’s Hill-road on the north and 
the Bellingham estate and Bromley-road on the 
south-west. Consent to the scheme must be 
given by the Minister of Health.—The Housing 
Committee proposes to spend £300,000 on the 
purchase of two sites in the Hendon district. 
One site, known as Burnt Oak, consists of about 
223 acres on the west of the Edgware-road, 
and the other, called Red Hill Farm, consists 
of 230 acres on the east side of the same road. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS& OTHER WORKS ° 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the 
sionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the 
before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, 
Abbreviations : 


sublication have been actually commenced. 


information given, but it may occa- 
responsibility of commencing work 
a Tae ” works at the time of 

C. for Town Council; U.D.C. 


or Urban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Comunittee ; 


B.G. for Board of Guardians; B.C. for Borough Council ; 
Ministry of Health ; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; 


P.C. for Parish Council; M.H. for 
and B.E. for Board of Education. 





ALLENSFORD.—The Durham County bridge is to be 
reconstructed. 

AXWFLL PARK (DURHAM).—The C.C. is purchasing 
and at a cost of £1,400 in connection with the scheme 
for the erection of a bridge on the Clavering Estate. 

BARROWFORD.— Plans passed by U.D.C.:—J. & J. 
H. Boothman, two houses (A), on Whitty Croft Estate, 
Gisburn-road ; J. & J. H. Boothman, four houses (B), 
on Whitty Croft Estate, Gisburn-road; J. & J. H. 
Boothman, two houses (C), on Whitty Croft Estate, 
Gisburn-road ; R. Jaques, house and motor garage in 
Carr Hall-road. 

BATLEY.—The B.E. has sanctioned the erection of 
extensions to the Heeley Council School. The ad- 
ditional accommodation is for 240 boys. The estimated 
cost is £3,926. 

BEpDFORD.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Mr. E. H. C. 
Inskip, for Mr. A. F. Conisbee, house, Cutliffe-place ; 
Mr. E. H.C. Inskip, for Beds Standard Printing Works, 
extension, Howard-street; Mr. E. H. C. Inskip, for 
Mrs. Davies, house, &c., Bower-street ; Messrs. For- 
sythe & Maille, for Churchwardens, boiler-house and 
heating system, St. Paul's Church ; Mr. E. H.C. Inskip, 
for Mr. R. Grant, conversion to flats, 62, Kimbolton- 
road; Mr. E. H. C. Inskip, for Mr. P. Dunstall, con- 
version to flats, 27, Kimbolton-road; Mr. E. H. C. 
Inskip, house, K imbolton-road. 

BEXHILL.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bungalow, De 
La Warre Parade, Messrs. Tubbs & Messer; residence, 
Ambherst-road, Messrs. Virley & Heather; pair of semi- 
detached houses, Ambherst-road, Messrs. Virley & 
Heather; two cottages, Church-hill, Littl Common, 
Mr. J. H. Lye; residence, Westville-road, Mr. C. W 
Freeman; 11 detached houses, Plemont-gardens, Mr. 
J. EK. Maynard; residence, Cooden-drive, Mr. J. E. 
Maynard; residence, Collington-grove, Mr. J. E. 
Maynard; residence, Collington-grove, Mr. J. E. 
Maynard; residence, Sutherland-avenue, Mr. W. 
Parker; residence, Turkey-road, Messrs. Rayson & 
Rayson ; residence, Glyne-ascent, Mr. G. H. Gray ; 
residence, Glasenbury-drive, Mr. W. F. Blagg; bunga- 
low, Plemont-gardens, Mr. D. B. Sceats; house, 
Holmesdale-road, Mr. W. A. Williams; The T.C. has 
allocated a site in London-road to the E.C. for the 

erection of centres. A subway is to be constructed in 
Terminus-road, at a cost of £2,628. A new road is to 
be constructed on the Cooden Estate. The T.C. is 
negotiating with the railway company regarding the 
Manor-road bridge, the railway company having inti- 
mated that a large four-way bridge in ferro-concrete 
would cost £7,500 and a smaller bridge £6,500. Six 
houses are to be erected on the Little Common housing 
estate. 

BINGLEY.—The U.D.C. propose to erect ten ad- 
ditional houses at Crossflatts and to construct two new 

sewage filters at the Dowley Gap Sewage Works. The 
estimated cost of the latter scheme is £3,000, for which 
application for sanction to borrow this amount is being 
made to the M.H. 

BIRKENSHAW.—Plans passed : Two houses in White- 
hall-road, for Messrs. Joy & Angon.—The U.D.C. pro- 
pose to lay new water mains in their area; new 6 in. 
mains are to be laid down Whitehall-road and Bradford- 
road, Application for sanction to borrow the necessary 
amount is being made to the M.H. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Baths Committee recommends 
the Council to agree to the principle of the establish- 
ment of a public wash-house when a suitable site is 
obtained. Extensions and improvements are pro- 
posed at the Little Bromwich hospital, at a total cost 
of £108,000, which includes a nurses’ home, for which 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Dallas & Lloyd. 
The purchase of the Quadrant Buildings at the corner 
of High-street, New-street, and Worcester-street is 
recommended at a cost of £116,000 for a street improve- 
ment. A scheme has been prepared by the Governors 
for extending the General Hospital, involving the 
acquisition of St. Mary's Church, the view being that 
extension will be preferable to moving the hospital 
from the centre of the city. The Governors will 
provide a site and build a new church at a cost of 
£16,000. Suggested relief schemes include the com- 
pletion of the Nechells Generating Station, £134,000 ; 

an embankment at Ham's Hill, £20,000; reservoir at 
Frankley, £500,000; refreshment rooms, &c., in parks, 
£14,000, A school for 400 is to be built at Billesley 
at a cost of £14,566. The Moseley Secondary School 
is to be improved at a cost of £1,755.——-Plans have 
been approved of by the E.C. and submitted to the 
B.E. for their consideration for the erection of a new 
secondary school for girls in Selby Oak-road. The pro- 
posed building is designed on a quadrangular plan, 
and will provide accommodation for 540 girls. The 
total cost of the scheme, including the caretaker’s 
house, is £42,500. Plans for the adaptation of 
Baskerville House for the physically defective children 
have also been forwarded to the B.E. The estimated 
cost of this scheme is £8,000. 

BIRTLEY.—At a cost of about £1,600 a portion of the 
hospital, at Elizabethville is to be converted into a 
school to accommodate about 300 children. 

BLAYDON.—The U.D.C. is to erect 20 houses at 
Blaydon, and 24 at Chopwell as soon as it is possible 
to doso. Three hundred houses are to be built on the 
Bleach Green Estate. 

BRADFORD.—-The Markets Committee has recom- 
mended to the City Council the acceptance of tenders 
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amounting to £3,230, for the construction of two 
freezing rooms at the Cold Air Stores.—The Water Com- 
mittee recommends to the City Council the roofing 
over of the fresh-water tanks at Gilstead and Thornton 
Moor Reservoirs, at an estimated cost of £8,400. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE.—The Llandilo R.D.C. has 
approved plans submitted for the proposed new 
Rhosamman bridge, and has forwarded them to the 
Ministry for final sanction. Plans have been passed 
for the proposed new slaughter house at Llandebie, 

as recommended by the Council's sanitary committee. 

CHELMSFORD.—The M.H. has approved of the pro- 
posal of the B.G. to erect a new infirmary. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—-The U.D.C. has authorised 
the preparation of plans and estimates for the re- 
modelling of the sewage works. 

CHESTERFIELN.—Mr. Houfton, architect, is to 
prepare plans for improving and enlarging the New 
Whittington school. A new school is to be erected 
at Boythorpe. Land is being purchased from the 
Duke of Devonshire for a recreation ground adjoining 
the racecourse. The M.H. is to hold an inquiry into 
the £80,000 scheme for sewers and sewage disposal. 
Plans passed : Five cottages, Derby-road, for Brampton 
Brewery Co., Ltd.; bungalow, Handley-road, for Mr. 
F. Hubbock; house, Whitecote’s-lane, for Mr. G. 
Revill: two bungalows, Newbold-road, for Messrs. 
J. Collins & Sons; two houses, Dark-lane, for Mr. F. 
Holmes; bungalow, Alexandra-road, for Mr. R. 
Mountney ; two houses, Highfield Estate, for Messrs. 
J. Collins & Sons; shop in Holywell-street, for Mrs. 
Lomas; rebuilding of ‘** The Alma Inn,” Derby-road 
for the Brampton Brewery Co., Ltd.; shop, Stephen- 
son-place, for Messrs. Eyre & Sons, Ltd.; rebuilding 
of pickle shed, off Avenue-road, Whittington Moor, 
for the Midland Fruit Preserving Co., Ltd.; new 
premises, Stephenson-place and Cavendish-street, for 
Messrs. Eyre & Sons, Ltd. Messrs. Wilcock, Son, & 
Cults have been appointed architects for a scheme for 
26 houses at Boythorpe. 

COLWALL.—An inquiry has been held by the M.H. 
into the Ledbury U.D.C.’s application for sanction 
to borrow £1,300, for the purpose of making a new 
sone from the Wyche to the entrance of Cowl Barn- 
ane. 

Croypon.—Plans passed by T.C. :—T. W. Clayton, 
house, 96, Warwick-road; C. Lewin, bungalow, Addis- 
combe-road, Bisenden-road ; B.C. E. Bayley, house, 
Pollards Hill South; F. Windsor, motor and lorry 
depot, Thornton-road ; Clout & Tysoe, 12 houses and 
garages, Galpins-road; A. J. Stannah, two bungalows, 
40, Ashburton-road ; Young & Macintosh, house and 
garage, Addiscombe-road ; RK. W. Carter, three houses, 
Ingram-road ; 8. A. Martin, house and garage, Addis- 
combe-road ; W. Smith & Sons, bungalow, Dunheved- 
road South; L. O. Linfoot, house, Pampisford-road ; 
G. Poulton & Son, 12 houses, Shirley-road and Shirley 
Church-road; W. A. Goldsock, 12 lock-up garages, 
Shirley-road ; L. White, bungalow, Ham Farm; P. 
Richardson, five houses, Morland-road, next No. 251 ; 
W. G. Boutell, bungalow, Ham Farm; F. Knight, 
workshops and showrooms, 147 and 149, Beulah Hill; 
F. T. Wooding & Sons, house, Queenswood-avenue ; 
W. Cook, two houses, Ryecroft-road; F. C. Powell, 
two houses, Albert-road, South Norwood ; C. 8. Banks, 
house, Addiscombe-road; T. 8. Town, house, Manor 
Way; Young & Macintosh, nine garages, 964, Lower 
Addiscombe-road ; 8. H. Laver, 10 houses, Norbury- 
avenue; H. A. Treble, house, Addiscombe-road; W. 
M. A. Head, house, Blenheim Park-road. 

CUpWoORTH.—Plans for the erection of houses sub- 
mitted by Messrs. J. Beechill, D. Smethurst and H. 
Shelton have been approved by the U.D.C. 

DARLINGTON.—The borough surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare two alternative schemes for 
dealing with the sewage at the Harrogate Hill sewage 
works; Plans have been passed by the R.D.C. for 
27 houses at Haughton Back-lane. 

DOUGLAS (ISLE OF MAN).—Schemes are to be pre- 
pared for widening the Loch promenade at the base of 
the Victoria Pier, and completing water main renewals, 
Plans passed: Private patient’s wards and maternity 
wings at Noble’s Hospital; house, Peel-road, for Mrs. 
K. Cowell. 

DURHAM.—Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Sherburn Hill 
Miners’ Welfare Committee, concert hali, Sherburn Hill ; 
Messrs. A. Lowery & Son, two houses and shops, 
Cockhouse-lane, Ushaw Moor; Col. H. L. de Legh, 
house, near Burn Hall ; Mr. J. E. Harrison, house, Hall- 
garth View, High Pittington ; Dormanstown Tenants, 
Ltd., 104 houses, Metal Bridge ; The R.D.C. is making 
application to the M.H. for {permission to erect 20 
additional houses on the Ushaw Moor site. 

EASINGTON.—Sanction has been given to the R.D.C.’s 
application for a loan of £50,000 for housing purposes. 

FALKIRK.—The Dean of Guild Court. has granted to 
James Wright warrant to erect a villa on ground at 
Camelon-road, at an estimated cost of £1,500. 

FiseBurN.—Durham C.C. has submitted to the 
B.E. plans for a school for 240, to cost £6,722. 

GATESHEAD.—It is proposed to reconstruct the 
Gas Works bridge, and the road between Dunston and 
Teams, at a cost of about £20,000, half of which will, 
it is expected, be borne by the Gateshead T.C. 

GLAMORGAN.—The Neath E.C. proposes to erect a 
central school, and is obtaining a site. The committee 
has, at the request of the County E.C., chosen a site 
for a new school to serve the Glyn-Neath district. 
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This is at Lamb and Flag.—The Merthyr 15 — 
has received estimates of akernetie’ i al BC. 
provide new library and physic laboratory mes to 
intermediate school, and has approved a — the 
involving expenditure of £4,800, and has ap ey 
sanction to proceed with the scheme. re Cs J 
R.D.C. is to carry out private street works at ha 

erry. F 

GRAVESEND.—The town clerk has been j 
that the M.T. agrees as to the need for a lower fm 
tunnel between Essex and Kent, but has not yet d ian 
as to the location, but will have something defi - 
to report before Christmas.—The T.C. are to adon 
a subsidy scheme for another 100 houses. The architet 
and borough surveyor are to deal with the lay-out 
King’s Farm Estate. Plans passed : Branch premis of 
Echo-square, for Gravesend Co-operativ: Societe” 
bungalow, Whitehall-road, for Mr. R. Stenning : 

HALIFAX.—New business premises are to be e 
for Messrs. Montagu Sresten, Ltd. Plans ae 
prepared and tenders are being invited by the archi. 
tect, Mr. H. Wilson, of Leeds. : j 

HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—Plans passed by 
U.D.C. :—-Messrs. Dodge & Reid, bungalow, Jemey 
road; Mr. Glenister Woodger, six houses, Pear Tree 
Estate ; Messrs. Dodge « Reid, four houses, Jersey- 
road; Mr. Edward J. Wright, house, Martindale-road : 
Mr. C. M. Gibbs, house, Jersey-road; Mr, H. B 
Phillips, two houses, Hounslow-avenue; Mr. A. ( 
Hodges, house, The Grove; Mr. T. H. Isted, six pairs 
of houses, Osterley-crescent; Mr. J. H. Sadler, two 
houses, Jersey-road ; Mr. A. J. Champin, two houses 
Martindale-road ; Messrs. P. Chase Gardener & (Co. 
seven houses, Bulstrode-avenue; Messrs, P. Chase 
Gardener & Co., two houses with one shop, Spring- 
grove-road ; Mr. W. Myring, 14 houses, Maswell Park ; 
Mr. J. P. Blake, house, Jersey-road. 

HITCHIN.— House, Deard’s End, 
T. R. Thornton. 

HorSFORTA.—A site has been purchased for the 
purpose of erecting a new Roman Catholic Church, 
at an estimated cost of £5,000, 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—The R.D.C. has decided to 
invite tenders for the 50 additional houses which it is 
to erect. These will be built in groups of ten at each 
of the following places: East Rainton, Silksworth, 
Herrington, Shiney-row, and Newbottle.—The R.D.C 
has disposed of its housing site at Fence Houses to 
the Lambton and Hetton Collieries, Ltd., who are to 
erect houses there available for their employees residing 
in that district. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—At a special meeting of the Stew- 
artry E.C. it was agreed to proceed with the reconstruc- 
tion of Kirkcudbright Academy, and plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates were approved. The estimated 
net cost of the scheme is £11,998. 

HOUGHILL.—Two houses are to be erected for the 
Durham C.C., at a cost of £1,075, at the horticultural 
station. 

LEADGATE.—The U.D.C. has arranged with the 
Lanchester R.D.C. for a joint sewage disposal scheme. 

LEAMSIpE.—Plans for a new school for 504, to cost 
£9,494, have been submitted by the Durham C.C. to 
the B.E. 

LEAMINGTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: House, 
Northumberland-road, for Mr. Arnold Thornton; 
assembly shop, Eagle Foundry, Clarence-street, for 
Messrs. S. Flavel & Co., Ltd. 

LEEpS.—Included in the supplementary estimates 
for 1925 is an estimate of £166,000 for the purpose of 
purchase of site and erection of a new military hospital 
for the Ministry of Pensions. This hospital will bea 
permanent structure to house all the Ministry's patients 
who are at present temporarily at Beckett's Park. 

LEICESTER.—The City Council, it is understood, has 
received an offer from a private company to build 
600 to 700 houses in the city for occupation by Christ- 
mas. The City Council is considering the purchase 
of land for housing purposes. The City Couneil 
is asking for the consent of the M.H. to the 
appropriation and use of about 3 acres 2 roods 34 poles 
of land situate on the south side of Lancaster-roae, 
for the erection of a new central fire station and 
firemen’s houses in connection therewith. 

LonpON.—The E.C. has prepared a building pro 
gramme involving an annual expenditure for the 
next three years of £726,000, £920,000, and £705,000. 
It includes the erection of twelve secondary and twelve 
central schools. ; f 

LONDON (BATTERSEA).—The B.C. has approved ¢ 
the plans of the Borough Surveyor for the erection @ 
a tuberculosis dispensary, at an estimated cost of 
£8,564 Os. 4d. ‘ ed 

LONDON (BETHNAL GREEN).—The B.C. has accept 
the scheme submitted by Mr. E. C. P. Mons. 
F.R.1.B.A., for the erection of 32 dwellings on the 
Parmiter-street. site. 


Knebworth, for 
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;pON (CiTy).—The City of London Schoo 
Lonpon (CITY) a war memorial 


Committee is proposing to erect srove Part 
pavilion on the new athletic ground at Grove a 
at a cost not exceeding £12,000, and a further - he 
£1,760 on an approach road thereto. The tota bout 
of the memorial and the athletic ground will ee 
£23,425.—The City Corporation, in connection wit - 
clearance of the Hutchison-street and Queen’s-com) 
Vine-street, Minories, areas, has decided to hag 
£95,000 in erecting tenement dwellings outside 

City to accommodate 600 persons. d by B.C.—¥: 


LONDON (LEWIs#aM).— Plans Peet need? E 
' Co., 10 houses, Coniston-roae, «* 
Reynolds & es. Rushey Green ; Cc. Cutler 


Thomas, shops and offic 
& Sons, three houses, Fairfield-road : 
for London County Council, 100 
Estate: H. R. Watt, six houses, 
H. R. Watt, 10 houses, Bellingham-ro: nese bell 
MABLETHORPE.—A M.H. inquiry has oy 
into an application by the loca! authority to 
£1,500 for improving the sewage works. — on @ 
MippLESBROUGH. — Extensions to PM 3 
Hinton & Sons, Corporation-road. 
MorPETH.—The U.D.C. has passec 
Ashington Coal Co. for 12 houses to 
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Lynemouth, and two in the vicinity of the Old Moor 
Colliery Shaft.—A plan was also submitted for a pro- 

eed vicarage and church hall, to be erected at Lyne- 
peoee the hall to give accommodation for 400 people. 

MoNMOUTHSHIRE.—The Bedwellty U.D.C. is to 
reinvite tenders for the erection of 14 houses at Aber- 
pargoed and 16 at Argoed. The M.T. has agreed to 
the immediate undertaking of the Trethomas road 
scheme at an estimated cost of £11,050, by the Bedwas 
and County Councils. 

NewcasTLE.—The City Council has approved an 
extensive scheme for the demolition and reconstruction 
of an unhealthy area in Pilgrim-street. The total 
estimated cost is £175,938, comprising £67,000 for the 
acquisition of the site; £32,447 for the construction 
ofnewsewers ; and £76,461 for the erection of dwellings 
for displaced tenants, this last figure being calculated 
upon £455 per house.———In connection with the New- 
castle-Tynemouth coast road the City Council reports 
that possession has now been obtained of the whole of 
the land required for the road, except the buildings at the 
extreme west end in the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Negotiations are in progress with the L.N.E.R. Co. for 
the construction of a bridge carrying the Newcastle and 
Berwick line over the road.—The Libraries Committee 
recommend the erection of a branch library at Scots- 
wood. An important scheme has been prepared in 
regard to the Pilgrim-street unhealthy area. 

Newport (ISLE OF WIGHT).—The Electric Light Co. 
proposes the establishment of a generating station. 
Improvements are proposed at the “* Prince of Wales 
Inn by Messrs. W. B. Mew, Langton & Co., Ltd. 
Plans recommended : Conversion of old White House, 
Upper-street, into stores, for Messrs. Thomas Gates, 
Bradfield & Co., Ltd. The borough surveyor has 
been asked to report as to the erection of another 
12 houses. 

NoruHaM.—Bungalow for J. Elliot. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: House, 
Thursby-road, S. Smith; house, Clarence-avenue, F. 
Noon; conversion of factory into two premises, 
Roe-road factory, Messrs. Wallis & Linnell, Ltd.; 
house, The Drive, J. Jackson; house and carpenter’s 
shop, Clarence-avenue, Queen’s-park, H. Holloway ; 
house, Crescent-road, Far Cotton, L. C. Lovell; two 
houses, Beech-avenue, Messrs. J. H. Welch & Co.; 
seven houses, Kingsthorpe-grove and Stanhope-road, 
Messrs. A. L. & H Chown.——The T.C. has 
prepared a comprehensive road reconstruction pro- 
gramme to cost £73,000. A storm-water sewer isto be 
constructed in St. Andrews-road, at a cost of £3,000. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.—The Milford U.D.C. has applied 
for sanction to spend £2,200 on laying-out The Kath 
as a recreation ground.—The Fishguard U.D.C. has 
asked the surveyor to report on the cost likely to be 
incurred by the proposed building of a Council stable, 
yard and storehouse at Market-square. The Council 
will spend £1,100, approximately, on improving 
— The Council is to borrow £1,200 for 


PETERBOROUGH.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Houses 
on Broadway for Mr. P. J. Fairweather and Mr. 
Andrews ; house in Harris-road for Mr. A. F. Stevens. 

SELBY.—An additional site of 1,000 sq. yds. has been 
granted by the U.D.C. for the erection of a new infants’ 
school at the corner of the recreation ground ; the ex- 
tended site will permit of a southern aspect. Approval 
has been given to the plans and the estimates. 

SHEFFIELD.—It is proposed to erect a new secondary 
school on the Manor House Estate in Hagg-lane.—A 
new school to accommodate 500 giris is to be erected 
on the Crowdon Housing Estate. 

SHREWSBURY.—The T.C. has decided to proceed 
with the erection of another 30 houses at Coton Hill. 

T.C. has authorised improvement to ventilation 
at the.Mayor’s Court, but deferred the question of 
providing increased accommodation. Major A. P. 
Bowen, 0.C., K.8.L.I., Depot, Shrewsbury, has asked 
to be allowed to erect a war memorial to the men of the 
KSLI. Regiment who fell in the war, in the bay on 
= Chad’s-terrace, corresponding to that now occupied 
Awd South African War Memorial. The request 

been acceded to, subject to the plans for the 
wmotnl being approved. 

SHILDON.—The U.D.C. is negotiating for the 
— of land for the improvement of the sewage 


SHIPLEY.—At the U.D.C Mr. Dawson, the architect, 
sanltted sketch plans of the new maternity and 
med Welfare centre proposed to be erected at the 
—~ ~ House Estate. Amended plans are to be 
for th showing slightly larger rooms and providing 
inst cad entrance to be on the north side of the building 

of facing Somerset House. Plans have been 

Freator pee, the surveyor fer a small-pox hospital at 
River Aj yds. Plans passed: Foot bridge over 
off ie for Messrs. Henry Mason, Ltd.; new streets 
siae'lane and Nab Wood-drive for the Nab Wood 
AR Swift’ Ltd.; house, New Close-road, for Mr. 
cahed 12 The Governors of Sir Titus Salt’s Hos- 

be Ba iat the services of the Council’s architect 

of Placed at their disposal in the carrying out 
extension of the Hospital. The committee 


SipMovTH—Plans 
. ans passed by U.D.C.: House 
— for Mrs. Corrall.—The widening of Wool- 
Broposes th is under consideration. The Council 
Siuxswa © erection of houses at Manstone-lane. 
cost bein —,,2 School for 300 children is proposed, 
SPALDIN ® SStimated at £5,353, 
have decided tne” managers of the Willesby School 
at an to carry out extensions and improvements 
Surrmeuated cost of £1,000. 
Surveyor —~ The T.C. has authorised the borough 
of Rolfe Bridee at once with the reconstruction 
at a cost of t) 4,2 “Wer is to be laid in Holly-lane 
carried out at 415. Street improvements are to be 
lands. Plans the junction of Halls-lane and the Up- 
lane and Mare ©: Shop and house at Londonderry- 
Sous . Snor-road, for Mr. J. E. Taylor. 
new 120 ra y =% pro to extend the 
’ unction pee 
Shields main road, near Fulwell” —— 
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STockToN.—The U.D.C. has passed plans :— 
Bungalows in Yarm-road, Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Moodie. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A committee of the Town Council 
suggest the purchase of a part of the site in the Palais 
de Danse, Hanley, for £18,000. A public library for 
the Smallthorne district is advocated. The extension 
of Stokemarket is being considered. Lloyd’s Bank, 
Ltd., are to submit details of a proposal to alter the 
banking section of Hanly Old Town Hall. A loan of 
£6,000 is being sought for gas show-rooms at Hanley. 
A site at Horton is to be secured for the erection of 
25 houses. Twenty-four houses are to be built on the 
site at Fenton and Hanley. Plans passed: Conver- 
sion of premises into offices, Wolfe-street, for Cauldon 
Potteries, Ltd; pavilion, Cocknage-road, for Longton 
Cricket Club. 

SwinpOoN.—The Wilts Standing Joint Committee 
proposes to erect a new police station at Gorse Hill. 

TROWBRIDGE.—Plans passed :— Bungalow, Bradley- 
road, C. H. Goater and S.J. Wood; bungalow, Bradley- 
road, C. H. Goater and A. Wiltshire. 

TYNEMOUTH.—The Union Quay is to be recon- 
structed, the borough surveyor having been empowered 
by the T.C. to consult an engineer specialising in this 
class of work. Plans passed: shops and flats, corner 
of Hawkey’s-lane and Newcastle Turnpike, for Mr. 
Percy Scorer, by Messrs. F. R. N. Haswell & Son; 
war memorial, West Allotment, for West Allotment 
and District War Memorial Committee, by Mr. W 
Wright; four houses, Kirton Park-terrace, for Mr. 
Beautyman, by Messrs. P. L. Brown & Son; two, 
houses, Kenners-dene, Tynemouth, for Messrs. J. F. 
Newbold & Co., by Mr. A. K. Tasker; 16 houses, 
Hunt Hill Estate, for Messrs. Ball Bros., by Mr. W. 
Stockdale; conversion of dwellings into shops and 
offices, West Percy-street and Bedford-street, for Mr. 
J. Vert, by Mr. J. R. Wallace ; four houses, Stanwick- 
street, Tynemouth, for Messrs. B. Peel, Ltd., by Mr. 
W. Stockdale ; semi-detached houses, Cleveland-road, 
for Mr. W. Bower, by Mr. W. Stockdale. A bridge is 
to be erected for the Railway Company across North- 
umberland Dock-road. The M.H. hassanctioned an appli- 
cation by the Corporation for the borrowing of £8,680 
for the purchase of land for extensions to the King 
Edward Council Schools. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—House, 
Handsworth-avenue, J. G. Pettit ; bungalow, Hillcrest- 
road, Universal Housing Company ; shop dwelling, 229, 
Higham Hill-road, F. 8. Page; 74 houses, Billet-road, 
Walthamstow Urban District Council. 

WELWYN.—The Welwyn Garden City Parochial 
Committee have been authorised by the R.D.C. to 

roceed with the preparation of a scheme for a further 
00 houses. It has been decided to appoint, as archi- 
tects, Messrs. Hennell & James. 
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WEST CARNFORTH.—Plans have been prepared bv 
the Durham County Architect for a new school for 30) 
children, at an estimated cost of £5,288. 

WEYMOUTH.—Plans for 11 bungalows at Rodwell 
have been lodged by Mr. K. Openshaw. Plans passed : 
Villa, Wyke-road, for Mr. J. G. Broomfield; pulling 
down and rebuilding Nos. 57 and 58, St. Thomas- 
street, as offices, shop and store, for Messrs. 8. Jackson 
& Sons (for the Hampshire Advertiser and Echoes, Ltd.) ; 
bungalow, Icen-road, for Mr. J. Cornick; pair semi- 
detached bungalows, Southlands-road, Buxtons, for 
Mr. K. Openshaw; bungalow on allotment ground, 
Alexandra-road, for Mr. 8. Jackson (for Mr. H. C. 
Cornwell). Sanction is sought to an expense of 
£10,000 for electricity extensions. The borough 
surveyor has been authorised to construct a sewer in 
Preston-road. 

WHITELEAS.—A school for 270 children is proposed, 
at a cost of £3,912. 

WILLESpEN.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Parish Hall, 
Dollis Hill-lane, Cricklewood, by Mr. W. C. Waymouth, 
for the Vicar of Neasden ; six houses, Herbert-gardens, 
Willesden, for Messrs. Jermey & Son; house, Oxgate- 
lane, Cricklewood, for Mr. Walter Jason Wright : eight 
houses and garages, Donnington-road, Harlesden, 
Messrs. Done, Hunter & Co., for Mr. A. L. Tolcher ; six 
houses, Hanover-road, Brondesbury, for Messrs. Fricker 
«& Smith ; four houses, Holland-road, Harlesden, for 
Mr. E. Drown; seven houses, Aylestone-avenue, 
Brondesbury Park, by Mr. F. Stanley Allen, Messrs. 
Western & Arnell; two houses, Goodson-road, Willes- 
den, by Mr. H. Shaw, for Mr. W. Drinkwater ; shop and 
house, 29, Dudden Hill-lane Willesden, Mr. H. Shaw, 
for Mr. Mitchell ; house, ‘‘ Denbigh,”’ Dollis Hill-lane, 
Cricklewood, for Mr. F. W. Brealy ; two houses, Geary- 
road, Willesden, Mr. G, A. Sexton, for Mr. E. H. Sadler ; 
three houses, 121, Anson-road, Cricklewood, for Mr 
T. H. Potter; 12 houses, North Way, Neasden, for 
Messrs. Marks & Gullet. 

WIMBLEDON.—Plans passed: House, Hubert-road, 
for Mr. F. J. M. Bell; house, Mount Ararat-road, for 
Messrs. W. H. Whitehead & Co.; billiard hall, Merton 
High-street, for Mr. 8. B. Pritlove ; house, Pepys-road, 
for Messrs. Bart, Boulton & Hayward, Ltd.; The 
electricity sub-station at Downs-road, Cranbrook-road, 
Home Park-road, Arthur-road, and Ridgway-gardens 
are to be enlarged. A site is to be secured for the erec- 
tion of a day nursery. 


FIRES. 

GRIMSBY.—The premises of Messrs. Lloyd, Dix & Co., 
Ltd., picture frame and moulding manufacturers, King 
Edward-street, have been destroyed by fire. 

ILFORp.— A fire broke out at the premises of Messrs. 
Harrison, Gibson, Ltd., a furnishing firm in High-road, 
last week, and four shops were completely destroyed. 





COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
BETWEEN AUGUST 4, 1914, AND AUGUST 1, 1924 


Rise or Fall 
Aug. 4, Nov. 11, July 1, August 1, during 
Material. $1914. 1918. p1924. 1924. Month. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. £f's. d. £ s.d. (Per cent.) 
Bricks— 
Best Stocks ........ coae 228 6.50 8 BOs @ Be ee ee _ 
REE . Sacbns ccbusonn® . © RE 6 cco. Er S ictd ee ate 2 eee — 
PE idee ae 6 ovewecunteye m3 6 6¢....19 4 6.88 OCA 6 Ou. eae 
Thames Ballast ............ &: 3. | i ee ck, RT ae 
NE ic cc eavenns 7 Dis i ee oo Se ee 
Shingle (Zin.) .............. — cose (Oe Bane. ee ee eee ake ee 
Portland Cement .......... Li: @..:..3 & Oss0 Bee eee. 
Grown Hime:ides Lime .... 1 060..:.3 23 6.... 3 @°@ uve 6-6 _— 
Grey Stone Lime .......... ' € Oy.33 FT OU uc. Se ees ee | 
Bata Geome .scccccccccccces a .:. B FP secs 2 Of.... 2 9F.... — 
Portland Stone ............ i. =e 2 10}.... OE uous 6-46 00a = 
Good Sound Building Timber— 
BOR MER cc coccdesccaesd WC 0 4.88 @ 6 3 Oe eee ee 
Dat Bek wes nes Disha ecard 3 6 6.6: 48 6 6 .s. BE Oi ee eee oo 
se Re >is on chanaee soe Mw 0 0... 40 @ @ coccde O Gains, ee tian oe 
Be OG Fedcccubatdeeet — cooehh O 6 16 BRO Oui ce Sart 
 .*. See eee — MA © 6... Oo Oi ea ee 
NE WO hos sc eheed ons — pe eee” - % Pee fe Be 
Slates— 
I: OPN a5 cao ne ces — — ..- 487 12 6 ....8712 6.... — 
ee A ee — s elcar)! ae me oe eee Oe ir oA © 
SOG RIM ci hie sieibeglk pees oo. 8S ID BR ea. 
Me ns ad se 60508 — veep — scvedd 1B Bice le 4s ee 
Serer se —_— a os oh BB. Be. eee ee bese, em 
Pi, MOE -sacéesssand st tes 910 0.... — 000k WO 6 «cae ae OS esse). om 
Iron— 

a 9 0 0 ccd 10 0 ....18 De 6.2 eee 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 9 6 0...8 0 6... IFAD cee es 
SY 6 ate wate dae bo wes 9 8 0 ....8 & @ ....280e Bie oe oe éeke — 
A ee ee 11 6 ....8 6 6 «cD DB :. ieee 6 oe oe 
Sheet Lead ..... vaekoceccasl OB @,... @ 6... © 6... ae Oe eee 

Glass— 

Sr Perce cer oe 7 x ae 3f.... — 

SU GH. po sevscccccccces S265 8. 5}.. Becee = 

BGT: ak ch tink ints Gad 3} ES 6° si 6 ...0 = 
Raw Linseed Oil ..,....... ee ie Sige. 1 ae Te 311.... +444 
Turpentine ...........+s0+. 2 6.... ®.. 0. Bases 6 9.... —4.17 
Ground lish White Lead ..30 5 0....6€010 0....57 0 0....57 0 0.... — 
White | eS coat BOO unccte 1 Ona at. = 
Whee MOT ccccccccccoccccccclll BO O ccoult O°O sscce. © Bale 2 osc. oO 
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PRICES 


2X THE BUILDER 
MATERIALS 


CURRENT OF 


AUGUST 1 1924 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed.) 


BRICKS, &c, 
Ter 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


upt 
Pest storan'9'2 London bride. os 4 
Second Hard Stocks...................... 318 6 
mR 1,000, oa ay at london Goods Stations 
ons, at £ é £ 8. d 
King’sCross 9 13 | Best Bine par 
grooved for , Pressed Staffs. 9 5 O 
penser -+*» 215 2) Do. Bullnose . 915 0 
sulinose .. 3 8 3! Blue Wire Cuts 7 5 0 
Bei Gtourbridge Fire brick :-— 
coccece 8 0 
Graze ore il S Tiwcceccs soe WO. @ 
est White D’ble Str’tch’rs 31 10 
Ivory, and | D'’ble Headers 28 10 ° 
Salt ~ Glazed | One Side and 
a Stretchers .. 23 0 (| two Ends .. 3210 0 
eaders, 22.10 (| Two Sides and 
Quoins. | ** jini): one End . 3810 0 
aa 4}in. n Splavs and 
: ts .. 2910 O| Squints......31 0 0 
econd Qii; ality, £1 per 1.000 jess than best. Cream 


‘nd buff, £2 extra over white. 

G laze, £5 10s, extra over white. 

BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 


Other colours, Hard 


21 8. d. a. d 
D. per yd. ase 2 1 Sin. per yd. super 2 11 
2} in. 26) éin. = 3 6 
Thames Ballas o 
 oneenghepaainated 8 dag, ra 
amines Sand ............ 5 oe 
Best Washed Sand........ is : ae yo ny 
} in. Shingle for Ferro- a radi “~y 
ED ss cs cccedca ddan 14 60 Padding- 
din. aXe t 
in. Broken Brick.” ...... Ss. = _ 
‘an Breese . ined VG SY ei 
er ton delivered in Lor 
Rest Portland Cement mation area in full van ore 
Standard Bpocificat ion Test £2 18 Oto g3 3 6 
51 /— alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots, 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above..... cocee 818 0 
DR icdce 64.45 thnodedetbeckive « Be 
SY con angie tide oc 815 0 
TD cakannhcneadindnbvdens aan ; 6 O 
Keene’s Cement, Md ih sensses sendesces s om & 
oe ecebdeenenseec cece 
Plaster, Coarse, DE: necekacdne eeccccoce . H 4 0 
a — “ sepegensncseesscad 332 6 
ee i” Senctceankssaccessanbeseds . 
PN IND 4640 senbedéeseeerntens ee 3 0 0 
Ps > éubabesssaubacudsennes oo 33 @ 
STEED teciccrcedeseseecscsacces BE 8 
IED nandenncs cones senabedec eo S31 8 
Beat Ground Blue Lias Lime. :***!"°"**"*** 2 4 6 
Sahel pdbe NERS bbie ntesss006ess0e60 3 0 
Granite SP EtERot mess ‘I 12 0 
NoTr.—Sacks are charged 1s. “Od. each and credited 


1s. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carr. 
Stourbr idge Firec lay ins’cks 35s, Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu Stone—delivered in railway trucks at «, d. 

Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube... ... 2 oo 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube.......... 2 113 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 

ave . nas in wo trucks at 

Nine Elms, L. & 8.W.R., South Lambeth 

Station, G.W.R. and Westbourne Park, 

Paddington, G. W. R., per ft. cube...... 44 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube 

White base 3d. per [t. cube extra. 

Norr.—4d. ft. ‘cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 

a , and id. beyond 30 ft. 

HopTon-Woop STONE. 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Smal! random blocks, up to 10 ft. cube. Per ft. cube a I- 
Random blocks from 10 ft, and over a 
Sawn two sides ........ eocccececce ue 
Sawn three or four sides . 
your = a BLUE—Robdin "Hood Quality.” 

ered at any Goods Station London. s, d. 
6 ma, —- sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


80 ft. super.)......--,000%: Per Ft. Super 5 3 
6 in, rubbed two sides, ditto........ - 5 9 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 2 i} 
2 in. to at in. sawn one side slabs 16 

Bos sizes) ..\... Jiebeeeenes -W : i 

in. to? in, ditto, ditto ......++++-. © 3 

p YORK 

Hand Your at any Goods Station London. _ 
Scappled random blocks....... Per Ft. Cube 5 6 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under _ 

40 ft, super.).. wecccceesk@F Ft, Super ° $ 
6 in, rubb two sides ditto .......... e S a8 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ; 
8 in. ditto. ditto au 


2 in. self-faced random flags. .Per Yard Super 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


in full van loads. s dd 
Ee cntecwarts ft. cube ° 4 
Moulded ....cccccccccesecese ” ~ ee 


CUD oc cece mete eeeereeeeereee 


WwoobD. 
GooD pape se es 

nches, stan. es. 

Py x il ay 0 — 2.8 cece ries 16 
a -_ n) eeee 32 0 3 ” ll eee 

62% 8 eco @ § S ean esee 30 9 
47% 2 ewe & 9 2 oe esep ae 
8 X 8 «eo 25 10 -— e. 8 cccoe PD 
as fF eco 888 St @Seee BS 
Six 8 ewe 26 9 SB € coe BR 


WOOD (Continued). 
oe M — 


en £37 eee 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 

Inches, per sq. | ew per sq. 
S énecceswuues 21/- BD aneesecesece 33 /6 
j agiebuves =41- BD duwecosacqse 37/6 
1 oes 

TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST). 

GROOVED F LOOKING, 

Inches. per sa Inches per sq. 
Bb  egevedéscees 26 a weebbinees 17/6 
BS cocecesocsesse 33/6 ©  éddbedubes ds 21/- 
OF cc cchesegeees 38 /- a eeenene . B/- 

Inches *BATTENS s. d. 

BK 2 ccccccceceresecseseesscece 2 6per100ft. 

SAWN LATHS. 

SST dn chenesedens esses deence tes 03: 8 
Dry Wainscot Oak. per ft. 

super, asimch ....c¢ 02 0.to.\”9 2 6 

2 in do. doo O01 6 ts 0 20 

Dry Mahogany Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, - 

ft. super, os inch we 019to 0 2 6 
Cuba Mahogany ........ 03 0 to 3 6 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java), per load . 4 0 0to 59 0 9 
American Whitewood 

planks, per ft. cube .. 014 0 to 016 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per cwt. 410 0 to pans 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. : 47 0 to 510 0 

SLATES. 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc car- 
riage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station, 
Per 1,000 of 1,200, 


£ sa. d., $€ad 
24 by 12...... 3712 6) I18by10 .... 21 2 6 
22byi2 ....% 0 0 18 by 9...... 18 12 6 
22 by 11...... 31 56 0 16 by 10 .... 17 12 
20 by 32...... 2915 0O MEPS sooo WW BO 
£0 by 10...... 2512 6 
TILES, a i 
Best machige-made tiles from Bren rtan d 
Staffordshire district ...... coccccocccee 513 6 
Ditto hand made ditto ............ 517 6 
oe ee 6 4 6 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand ‘made ...... 0 9 6 
(per dozen) Machine made .. 09 0 
METALS. 
JOIsTs, GIRDERS, £C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
£ 8. 
S. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 1310 0 
Piakn Compound Girders ............ 1610 0 
Stanchions aeedense 1710 0 
IT hac cndsicsanntacsce 2010 0 
MILD STEEL ROUNDs. 
To er _ Station. per ton. 
Diameter. Diameter. £s 4. 
b ceesesee $0 in.tofin... 13 10 0 
seeker 0 n.to2gin... 13 0 0 


n. 
in 
—% TUBES AND FiTTiInes— 
‘Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 


= discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
ondon — 

Lubes. Tittings, Flanges. 
aa oP Sh. cncaesies oe. pccoccen OP & 
Water . 45 4 Sivdann —  gteeerte. 55 % 

BR cvccsc Se Te veuceses 40 coscee 5 
Galv’d— * % 
Te seanwe 60s OP Th. wessccns 60 % 
WHEE cco SEED veces © FD ccccceee GB | 
Steam . Se 30 % cccee OO & 
C.I. HALF-RouND eaten ~~ - Prices, ex Works. 
Per yd. in 6 ft. Angles and Sto 
hs. Gutters, ozzles, Ends. 
O Pe ctesseeste son id. 34d. 
>} in . cccce 1/2 1/0 34d. 
6 iicsacceces ws | 1/1 ofa. 
| ee sconces - Bae 1/4 . 
5 in aeeneneees. ene 1/5% 5d. 
. GU , 
BD Misctscosencsees Stn 1/2 34d. 
Sh tm. ccccccccccee 38 1/2 3 
OS Mico veccccoseves Ec 1/4 3 
“ Ms annceedesees 1/63 
cs cecetascenes 2h 1/9 6d. 
RAIN-WATE . &o, 


Per yd. in 6 fts, ys angles. stock angles. 
S i. PIED occccece / 1/8 
wh us sacecuns if 1/6 2/0 
a4 @ cesecees ; nth 
in. 9 eeeeccees 
-waenmes 2) 8/5} 
Loe. Coarep Som pone ee ee ex wor 
Bends, stock a 
ae 2S we x 
2 > oe 76 age & 0 2 4 «a. @ 
23 in. @ oe Bw 8 ES 3 3 
3 in e on : - bas 8 , 0 
com ” oe 2: § 8 
5 


in. 7 3 ’ 
Lc. C. CoaTEzp Dratx ree ee Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches 


Pipe. angles. stock angles. 
s. dh 8. d. 8s. d. 
Sin. peryd.in9ft.lengths 4 9 .. 6 8 .. 810 
éin. ,, : o8.9 «3 2 wae 
6in, ,. . oo Cw. oo a wae 
¢in. . = oo WH, on me 6 oe 8 
Per in . 

Inon— ead £ad 
pcocgaecee WOT FS BHO 

Staffordshire Crown 


Srdshire  ™ Marked 1410 09 |. 610 0 


oo . 2800 
1310 » 


17 
Mild Steel Bars i310 8... 


METALS (Continued). 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete £ a d. * ¢hoe 
quality, basis price .... 13 0 0 400 
Hoopiron,basisprice .... 1610 0 ., 1710 0 
Galvanised .... 31 0 0 ., 82 00 


Soft Steel Sheets, =. 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. 35 00 ,., 609 
” ” ” +e 16 0 0 ee 700 
2 8 . wes 
Sheets Flat Best Sait Stoct, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g.. 2110 V 2210 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g. 
Onl S36 6... céc0cese2% 2210 0 2310 0 
Ordinary Sine” 6 yp 
® ft. to 3 ft. to 26 2410 0 2610 0 


Flat and Galvanised "eeiieasied Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
GURU shen ceas 100 .. 2900 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to 22 g. ane £ g 2110 O 2210 0 
6 to 
Orgy ene cits case 23 10 0 2410 0 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 
Best 8 ry el sheets 2310 0 ., 2410 0 
t Soft Stee ee 
22 g. and 24 g. c 2410 0 .. 2610 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, see. 27 


0 

Cut Hath, 3in, to 6 in. - 2010 0 noe % 00 

(under Zin. usnal trade extras.) 

METAL Wixnpows—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1/4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 


LEAD, &c, 
(Delivered in London.) £ «, 4, 
LEaD—Sheet. English,4lb. andup ...... 44 9 0 
Pipeincoils ........- pabanéb ct be000 . 4410 0 
DEE FUND cccccccccccncccsocescoces coe 44710 8 
GI IB o.oo cs cocnsscccvccsesccece 5010 0 
Notre—Country delivery, 30s. perton extra: lots andet 


3 ewt., 2s, per cwt, extra and over 3cwt. and under 
wt.,1s.6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. cwt.exrtra. 


Old lead ex Sendeneem. } 2 8 . - 
at Mills ...... per t 
Do. ex country, costings } 38 oo. dis 
forward ...... 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London 
Nrw ae PATTERN SOREW Dows Bip CooKs For 


ON. 
bin. Zin. 1 in. a} te. Igin. 21 
29/ 45/= 76/- 153/- 246/- 510/- aren 
NEW RIVER PATTERN SCREW Down Stop COOKS 4nd 
Unions, 
é in. in. 1 im 12 in, 1h in. 2 fa. 
41/6 l= 92/- 174/— 300/- 588/= per doz. 


New RIveR PATTERN SCREW Bees MAIN FERRULES 
? in. n. 
60 /- 116 /6 per doz, 
CAPS AND SCREWS. 
12 in. a 2in. 2 in. 3gin. 4 in. 
7/6 f= 14/- 23/- 30/- 42/= per dos 
DOUBLE NUT BOILER SOREWS. 
in. Zin. 1 in. 1 in. 1$ in. 2in. 
7/6 ‘ye 17/= 29/- 36/- 63/- per dos. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
ljin. 2in. 3 in 34 in, 4 in. 
10j/-  12/—- 20)— 24/- 381/—per doz 
NEW KIVER PATTERN Croypon BALL VALveEs, 3.? 
4 in. in. lin. iIfin, 1% in 
35 /- G/- Q8i- 162/- 228/- perdos. 
DRAWN LEAD P. « S, TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING 
SOREW. 
lgjin,) 1h in 


sife al f= 
35/- 46/- 


in. 
9/6 


5 


3 in. 
&lbs. P. traps .. 191 /— pet doz 
& Ibs. 8. traps .. 126/- . 
COPPER — 


Strong Sheet ....perib. 
Thin per 


TT to 


My wire 
TiIn— English Ingots 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s ...... 
BO ceccce 


PAINTS, 
Raw Linseed Oil, i. 
in barrels 


bed Ad A] 


° 
+3 3SSsg 


— PONS PO He HL 38s 


cocococeo 

oe 

©86806333 
pitteres 


® 
e 


coearmrme oe & 


Ake) a nn one a 
Boiled ., . inbarrels .... ~ 

indrums .... a 
Turpentine in barrels ....... eee eo 


in drums (10 . 
Genuine Ground English ite Lead, perton 5 
(in not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 


GENUINE WHITE LEaD Pat— 5 
* Nine 


ae 

“8 mus,” “St. "8, 

. and other best brands (io 

14 fo tins) not less than 3 ewt. lots 80 
52 


a ca é 
Red Lead, 
cocc ce Per owt, 


ee eeeeeseeeeeeseeereeeeee® 


Filocol 
Size. XD Quality 
(Concluded on next page.| 


“ooccoooc”™ 
Coteeeww Ff 


eee sreeeeeeeeererere 





, Dot pesssearty 
uanti ‘et 
ay ay who make use aoe ase of this wiormeies 





=a — 
coor 


2 


a 


coemnrmes 


PESEss) 


AucusT 1, 1924.) 


pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conid.) 
GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


Per Ft. 

34d. 382 oz. fourths ...... 8}d. 

TS, CD déscee — 

fourths .. . Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. : 

Hy ” thirds .... 63d. “oe 21 ,, 53d. 

26 ,, fourths .. 6d. Fluted 150z. 63d.,210z. 93d. 

26 thirds .... 7d. En’lled 150z.5$d.,21 oz 7id. 

Extra _ according to size and substance for squares 
cut 


5 os. fourths .. 
, » thirds .... a 


m stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per Ft. 
Med PARe ccccccccccecccecce eoucessace Se 
ieoah Filled pecbencencenendaeeusen eovcce she 
Rough Tolled 2. .ccccscccccccsccscccescccs 54d 
Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


Flemish White ...cccccccccccee sceegnen Se 
Be, TEED ccccccccencesceuée ae ° 
Rolled Sheet .......--ceccccsesece ras | 
White Rolled Cathedral ............06- pee . 
-—  .  ~mecndscianeumiih e 
Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled, 














Per galion. 

£ s.d. 

Outside 014 0 

ditto 016 0 

018 0 

100 

140 

112 0 

dite 018 0 

ine Pale Paper .......cccccccce itto 1 

Fine Copal Cabinet ..... . ditto 12 6 

Fine Copal Flatting . ditto 1 0 6 

Hard Drying Oak....... . ditto 018 0 

Fine Hard Drying Oak . ditto 019 0 

Fine Copal Varnish ..... ditto 10 0 

Pale ditto .....see4-- ditto 1 2 0 

Best ditto ......eeee- eons Gitto «+=112 «0 

Best Japan Gold Size .........seeeeeees 010 0 

Best Black Japan .....ccceccesecees ‘ 910 6 

Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 012 0 

Brunswick Black.......... eceouakenedds 07 6 

Bertin Black .....c.cceee iidenas : » : 
Kunotting (patent) ......cc....-seeceees ° 

French and 1 Brush Polish 017 0 

uid Dryers in Terebine 09 0 

+ 4 Black Enamei......... peneaeseee - OF 0 





Giffnock. BunacaLows.—The Upper Renfrew- 
shire District Committee has passed plans for 
seven bungalows on a new road off the Grove 
and Woodvale-avenue, Giffnock, South, for the 
Fourth Building and Investment Co., Ltd., 30, 
George-square, Glasgow ; 31 terrace houses on 
new road off the Busby-road, Giffnock Building 
Syndicate Co. ; bungalow at the corner of Milver- 
ton-road and Torrington-avenue, Giffnock, South, 
forjMr. A. M‘Neill Brown, Dumbreck, Glasgow. 


‘3X THE BUILDER %& 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Annan.—Hovsss.—The T.C. will obtain ten- 
ders for the various works in connection with 
the building of six more houses at Millpark. 

Bo’ness.—ScHoo..—The Linlithgowshire Edu- 
cation Authority has decided to erect a central 
advanced school at Bo’ness. 

Bonnyrigg.—Hovses.—At the last meeting 
of the T.C. the Burgh Surveyor reported that 
plans had been submitted for the erection of 
14 houses by private enterprise. 

Cardonald.—Hau., &c.—The Upper Renfrew- 
shire District Committee has passed plans for 
a church hall and annexes at Cockerhill-road, 
Cardonald, for the Episcopal Church. 

Dumbarton.—ALTERATIONS.—Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. W. A. Macartney, in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Architect to the Ancient 
Monuments Board of Scotland, for the restora- 
tion of Glencairn House and its adaptation for 
Council offices. The estimated cost of the work 
is £4,000. 

Kirkintillock.—Hovusrs.—The T.C. propose’ 
to erect 100 houses. 

Largs.—ALTERatTIons, &c.—Mr. Robert Barr 
has presented the mansion house and grounds 
of “Mansfield” to the town for recreation 
purposes, and has offered to co-operate with the 
T.C. in the erection of a pavilion in the playing 
fields. 

Scoonie.—CemEtEeRy.—The Scoonie (Fifeshire) 
P.C. has approved plans for laying-out an ex- 
tension of the cemetery. 


CONTRACTS, &c., OPEN. 


Aveust 11. — Renfrewshire. — Roaps. — 
Widening the western section of Paisley- 
road, extending from Lennox-road to the 
boundary of the Burgh of Paisley, for the 
Upper District Committee. Messrs. Formans 
& M’Call, civil engineers, 160, Hope-street, 
Glasgow. 

Aueust' 11. — Renfrewshire. — Roaps. — 
Widening the eastern section of Paisley, ex- 
tending from the boundary of the City of 
Glasgow at Half-way to Lennox-road, for the 
District Committee. Particularsfrom Mr. James 
A. McCallum, District Clerk,15, West George- 
street, Glasgow. 

















BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tue following are the preseut rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 












































| Car- | he i 
Masons.| Brick | penters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- /Painters.) Masons’ layers’ terer 

layers. | Joiners. | terers. bers Labcurers. 

| 0 
8 7 1/2 1/4 li 

y ~* ebeee a a a a te eT 1/34 
Alexandria .. °° °"°" | 1/74 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/64 1/2 
Arbroath... ...... | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/74 | 1/64 | 1/6§ | 1/5 1/4) 
Baoan pasa 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8} 1/74 1/74 1/64 1/2 

Bathgate. ......... | 4/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/6} 1fptol zy 
Baispowrie.. 7°" 17 = 1/74 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6} —_ 
Bo'ness 2... ...... | 1/7 1/74 | 1/7 | 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/2 
Poatbridge <tivnonte : (7 : Ke ‘e ifs ; 7 ; it : ‘S 1/5 

cate 1/5 ise | ass 1/6 1/54 | 1/6 1/5 1/l to L/tg 
Dundee .......... | 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/2 
Dunfermline |” *""” 1/7 1/7 177t | 178 | aye} 1 th | 1/6 12 
F SN wctasiahae 1/74 1 [7 1/7 1/8 1/8 1/7 : . fe 
SE ensabniing 1/74 | 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/8 1s 
Fort William ...... 1/74 1/64 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/6 q 
~~ =e 1 ns a Te Te i fe} 

Greenock... .... | 1/7 147 1/7 1/84 | 17% | 1/7 | 1/5 1/0 to Leg 
faultica named : 1/7 1/2 1/24 118 7 4 | ue 138 
Helensburgh ...... 1 7 1 i? ‘ 1 7} 1/84 1/8 1/7} 1/6 1/23 

Inverness ontenne Lan a 1/4 1/4 iat | 1/8 1/4 1/- to 1/2 
mar 7 1/8 Vi / 2 
Kirkealdy PION ie if 17 1/8 1/74 1/7} i iet iat 
fees | AE | TM | dat ae ane ae | ae Ie 
A tcc 1/7} if7 1/7 1/3 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/2 
pees | aE | Ta | a | a fae ae | 18 ¥ 
ee ee ee | ‘ t / a 
| ReStor 1/7 Li 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/6} af 
Stirlingshire Eastern " 
District) .eeeen ai 1/74 ait 1/7 | 1/3 1/7 1/7 1/65 ) ot 

labaw .. | Th 1/i i/7 | 2/8 1/7 1/7 1/6) Vs 

















“The information given w this tabie is copyright. The rates of wages io ihe Various Wowns iD bogiand and 


Wale. are civen on page 187. 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading should 
be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach him not 
later than Tuesday evening. 


* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
I Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 


BATH.—For relaying floors of 34 houses, at English- 
combe Park, for the T.C. :— 
PU a I ae weinticndcwendeiie cele h £710 


BEDFORD.—For decorations, painting and repairs 
to the Girls’ Modern School, for the Governors of the 
Harpur Trust. Mr. G. P. Allen, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 
79, High-street, Bedford :— 

Mi SE dbaeSasteeséecébcasnn 





£150 17 
149 12 
ef Se ea aa 145 0 
125 0 


BEDFORD.—For decorations, pee and repairs 
to the Boys’ Modern School, for the Governors of the 
Harpur Trust. Mr. G. P. Allen, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 
79, High-street, Bedford :— 

Me SEE” chaededandiccsbnecse £110 5 

BEDFORD.—For the erection of extension of main 
building at generating station, for the T.C.:— 

"Ret Te GS ove occ ticcssccsc £7,073 

BIGGLESWADE.—For additions to garage, ‘Swan’ 
Hotel, for Messrs. Wells & Winch, Ltd. Messrs. 
= & Sellek, architects, Bedford and Biggles- 
wade :— 

“H. Bull & Son, St. Neots............ £300 

CHESTERFIELD.—Erection of 26 A8 type and 
24 B3 type houses at Highfield-lane, for the T.C. :— 

*Swift Bros. & Haslam, Ltd......... £23,275 

CHILTON.—Reconstruction of boundary walls at 
Council school, for Durham E.C. :— 

*Chas. Douglas, New Shildon.... £446 2 9 

COCKTON HILL.—Heating engineer’s work at 
school, for Durham E.C, :— 

*T. A. Taylor, Chester-le-Street.... £551 11 

COCKTON HILL.—Builders’ work in connection 
with heating, &c., at school, for Durham E.C. :— 

*T. Manners & Sons, Ltd., Bishop 
Pere ren £309 10 

CRAWCROOK.—Repairs and alterations to farm, 

for the Durham County Agricultural Committee :-— 
*Tom Coates, Durham ............ £457 10 
CROSBY.—For erection of part of a new school, 


for the Lindsey C.C. E.C. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
architects, Bank-street Chambers, Lincoln :— 


Jackson & Oates, Goole ............ £18,230 
Thornhill Bros., Lincoln .......... 17,632 
Dennis Gill & Son, Doncaster ...... 17,500 


Bernard Pumfrey, Ltd., Gainsborough 17,325 
Thos. Fish & Sons, Nottingham 176 
tWm. Wright & Son, Lincoln ........ 16,547 
CROYDON.—Alterations, &c., at West Thornton 
school, for T.C. :— 
*F. M. Bleach, Norbury........ £839 8 5 


r CROYDON,.—Alterations at Sydenham school, for 
Cc. i— 


*F. M. Bleach, Norbury........ £307 6 8 
CROYDON.—Painting and repairs, Beddington 
Farm buildings, for T.C. :— 
a Oe a ee £224 13 
CROYDON.—For construction of (a) Bensham- 
lane sub-station; and (b) Hermitage-lane sub-station, 
for the T.C. :— 
"Eh WE ecdcasaes (a) £229 and (b) £115 10 
CROYDON.—For foundations for turbo-alternator, 
for the T.C. :— 
*Foundations Co., Ltd. .......cce0. 2,750 
CROYDON.—For painting exterior of Town Halli 
and Library, for the T.C. :— 
» -. * § Seer £456 
DEAN BANK.—Reconstruction of boundary wall 
at Council school, for Durham E.C. :— 
7H. Contes, DUPRE bicccccccscccs £173 19 
DURHAM.—For erection of 14 houses at Ushaw 
Moor, for the Durham R.D.C. :— 
*T. Hilton & Sons, Ltd., Bishop Auck- 
rrr en £5,736 
EGHAM.—For erection of a billiard hall, and 
alterations to 159, High-street, for the Constitutional 
Club. Mr. G. W. Booth, architect, 155, High-street :— 


G. Potterton, Weybridge .......... £2,610 
J. Poulton, Addlestone ............ 2,250 
T. W. Heath, Ltd., Chelsea .......... 2,445 


*W. Beauchamp, Englefield Green .... 2,104 
GRAYTHORP.—Builders’ work in sub-structure, 
Council school, for Durham E.C, :— 
*W. Pearson & Son, West Hartlepool.. £747 
GRIMSBY.—Erection of electricity sub-station 
building at Scartho, for T.C. :— 
*Hewins & Goodhand............ £398 10 


GRIMSBY.—Reconstruction, with ferro-concrete, 


of Laceby-road, for T.C. :— 


*J. H. Thompson & Sons........ £33,658 





(Continued on p. 195.) 
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EXCA 
Dieging and throwing or wheeling and filinzearte, i ies CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. . 
Addit in eley away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube 11 6 | Deal wrot moulded andrebated .............- per foot cube 14 0 
Add for over ‘ddit tt hh ene ” . l 0 1} 13” 
Planking pee hae joual depth of 6 TE cosscoce " e 0 6 | Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup 1/s| 19] 2/0 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring Pe FS toctoncess Zz 5) W/7! i/o 
eoneamnen. oring * . 1 0 Add if cross tongued ............+. ; 2d. | Wd | 2d. 
8T 
a — concrete in foundation 1 to6 .. per vardcube 35 0 Deal treads and risers in and a i}" 14° | 2° | 24° 
Add if in a lengths ........ » -. 7 6 including rough brackets ...... | 2/1} 2/4) 2/9; — pa 
Add if in beens Be 60 Gdebdeseecdocccoes um ie 3 6 | Deal strings wrot on both 
Add if aggregate se 7 e ‘s Sadhecescecesnonvesee pa “ ‘ 0 sides and framed ...........-- 1/3 | 2/- 2/2; 28; — 
Pe ee eereresesesesees ” a 0 3 4. 
Add os not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the Housings for steps and risers ....4.+ seeeeres each 06 Il 
cescceceeseses SFR: eres a i 3 3 Deal balusters, 1 in. x I} im. ..........0--e05+- per ft. ron 0 9 
BRICKLAYER. Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in ...... - - 6 0 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton fed Add if ramped ......+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees e 8 N10 
yo pt babdeadieatesaenes perrod 30 0 0 Addif wreathed .......++++++++ssssersessees ” 23 9 
eee + a 710 0 FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (\NCLUDING SCREWS). 
a if in Staffordshire NE a ee " °° 0 0 6 in. barrel MED scoesecese 84d. | Rim locks eee resesesess 2/4 
Add if in Portland cement and sand ....... ae “ 2 0 o | Sash fasteners ........-.++ l\1$d. | Mortice locks ......... 5/3 
FACINGS. Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 Patent spring. hinges and 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for Casement stays..........-. 1/2) letting in to floor and 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- Cupboard locks .......... 1/5 | making good .......... 19/- 
SE GEES cceceqecesccesssstescsenae +. perft.snper 0 O 1} FOUNDER AND SMITH. a 
POINTING. Rolled steel joists ........ceeeeeeeeees heeRCESKEOCeSS per cwt. 7 0 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ......... . 003 Plain compound girders .........+++++++0+ eeecocesee ie 20 0 
ARCHES. = Do, SAMOMMOMS cc ccccccccccoccccocccess ‘ 23 «0 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— Im roof WOTk ....cceeeecccececccccccccscccecess ecco on 28 90 
Fair external in half brick rings ............. ° 0 010 RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
STS sctnadccenextorsnnshsanvenes oe ee ae we 5 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber - Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run) 1/11) 2/4}; 3/7 | 4/- 
putty $} 3/ 
MENEEET ‘naceccsesenatanboanegedeese eee 6061 Do. Do. ++ wm | 2/48) 3/1 | 3/10) 4/9 
SUNDRIES. Rain-water pipes with ears ...... ” 2/9 | 3/7 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking Extra for shoes and bends ...... each 4/4 5/11 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ......  ,, oS 8.3 Do. a ONS 00+ eeeee. ” M/1l) 2/43) 3/7 | 4/- 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each 100 oe mentee Ser teste 2.0000 s/o} 7) MR 
Setting kitchener, — forming flues, &c., PL UMBER. & d, 
with all necessary fire bricks ............+- a 415 © | Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwr 59 0 
Do. Do. in Bate .ccccces 57 
ASPHALTER. eeeeeeeee . » o 0 
Half-inch horizontal damp course ...... eccces per yard sup. ‘4 3 2g 1 ghgealaapeaealameaaiean uaa $® 
Three-quartsr-inch vertical damp course ...... ke : 90 Welt joint wc cccccccceecccececceesecceeceneeees perft. run 0 6 
H inch on flats in two thicknesses.............. , 6 6 a. line ee eee te Pe ee ee raj : ¢ 
BPD GE cccccsccccccccccece per foot run 0 3 in : inp mmmnamas on er ee ee ee ee Pe 
Skirti d s . ec ecevescscocesssooses 4” * | 4° 13” 9° 4’ 
ng and fillet 6 in. high .. paren cceccees ” ” 1 3 Deowe load waste perft.ran| 1/1 | t t 1/ll | 3/5 | 4/2 
York stone tomplates fixed .......... a perfootcube 12 6 Do. “~ rs oe ere 7/6 
York stone sills fixed ..........cccceeececeees = 21 6 | Bendsinlead pipe each 3/3 8/2 
er _ and all labour fixed eecececocccces m - 10 6 Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 1/8 | 2/1 2/10 | 3/6 
ol and stone fixed eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeee ” ” 19 6 Red lead joints eeee ” 11d. 1/- 1/3 1/li 2/4 4/10 
SLATER. po emg! pe Se 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 9/9 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, includi 7 Se oo 
Do. 20in. x 10 in De —= nails.... per square . 9 _ ing screws ....++» 14/7 |19/6 
Do. 24 in. x ]2in. oe Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 | 15/4 |41/- 
i Do. Do. Bie i 00 0 “ pe 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. a >. Se ere 
Fir framed in plates ..........0cececeeeeeees per foot cube 5 3 — LASTERER. 0. d. 
ek a 5 9 Render, float ~ set in lime and hair .......... per yard sup. : : 
Do. roofs, floors and itioms ......ee0, “ “ : Sirapite  ....+++. eeeewe +0 ° 
regu serrata ee 8B] Do Da Kenta @ 88 
; - Fe - a08 ean biting anaes deceet jnbonaneonndedébe a ow ! : 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 38/- 60/- | 80/- wee am ny ccccccccdsccccceccese .. Ol ” : 0 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- so a gg aypnnceaneenscesopscesae a .. 
—— or hangers ee eccccccesecececs 50 60 Mouldings i laster Se nn ee maa yA oe l irth 0 it 
Se PEED ecececesvcacss per ft. sup. Cccccccceseceses 1 0 One-a i e-halt Miwon ae a ah 5 9 
Centres forarches .............. a  Senesensonaoeets 1 6 " Srey arene Lereenweren =” islieondaee 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... —,, 966060000060s006 1o;}, hoot plat GLAZIER. 
FLOORING. al 1’ ] * 1 * 21 oz. 8 eet | PPrrrTereLELELEELEEEET ee per toot sup ) 5 
Deal- -edges shot seeeeeesesté cs per sq. i | 49/- «i + 26 oz.  rrrererr rrr ee Te eeeee ” ” 1 0 
Do. tongued and grooved cnenee . 54/- 65/- 72/- Obscured sheet eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeee ” ” ! 1 
Do. matchings ...... ecccsecs =p | OBV= | 6B/- g im. rolled plate ....++.,.secceeeeess covcsese @ © ao 
Muulded skirting, including back- : fin. rough rolled or cast plate ....ssseeeceeeee om 0 105 
ugp ond grounds ....2.....per.cup| 1/6| 1/0| 2/0| 2/6 | #1 Weed east plate onc ccccccecrcceccrscers = .¢ 
SASHES AND FRAMES. , ; PAINTER. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 1 h Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ....... ..» per yard sup. 0 9 
Two Do. Do. Do. wi . 21 Knotting and priming ............ apeihthhes @- 07 
Add for fitting and fixing ...........c.c00000. Oe Bee cescsesones sepencedse wert .s 
Deal-cased frames with | in, inner and outer Do. 2 COMES 0... ceccccccccces: ee. ee ” 12 
linings, li in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, Do. WOE o6 cadceecsesus eeeeee oeee ” ” ; ’ 
bard wood sills with 2 in moulded sashes in ‘ Do. SGQURS s_ n wececcossesceces eoce ” ” 2 4 
equares double hung, double hung with pul- Graining Tere ee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeereeeee . ” ; 
ieys, ines and weights ; average aie - 3 9 — twice eee ee eee enews eeeteeeeee eeeee ” 0 3 
_ izing PTReee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee er “ ” 
' DOOKS 1g? | 1" | 2° | Blotting ......+-.++e00s anéegece dubpcoveceses . # 07 
eo a ae perit.sup| 2/1 | 2/4 | 276 | Bnamed ..cccccccccces a at 
ry ee eo ea, | Om ak ok eee eeeeeeeerrvrvrrrrr 7 P 
‘ eeeee eee eeee ” 2 2 , — toot sa 0 6 
Toopunsl msubded beth dis... Me BE df — :__ Mipattonsonncorntecomnenneroonuaetaae nal 
aap coe a Do.  seceeeee . 2/11, 3/2 | 3/5 | Preparing for and hanging paper .....+++++++++ per piece 2/-co 4/- 
* These prices to buildi a & 
saocoTRisd ZTT G2 Me Menage ea, Basers ssmgrintendenge, by foreman and carey, protef 1OE ome Je Sita be tascremem Boo one oe 
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TENDERS'—( Continued from page 193.) LONDON.—For the renovation of the Buxton LONDON.—Erection Yof schoolkeeper’s house at 
a ALL.—Erecti Memorial Fountain, Parliament-square, for the West- Middle-row L.C.C. school, Kensington, for the L.C.C. :— 
HOLYWOOD H .—Erection of house at sana- minster C.C. :— e 
torium, for the Durham C.C. :— Including Including ‘= ao & Co., Ltd. ......000. — 
orium, _ SES caved ane ce0.e eho ’ 
Gms & fon, 148. .......... 6,408 16 aan Guin A. Roberts & Oo., Lid. 222222222521! 1,469 
LEDS Tor fat tess. Wikanwoe e Wartacton, KEG Randall .......... ik Sr Wa By oo ee ats 
- ark-street, B ° 4 . . © DSGMABL 2c cece reser eeeeeeees * 
rarchousemen, of West-street. Messrs. F. Mitchell eR i wee br: J. Garrett & Sons °.0200 2000000000. 1;240 
Sons, architects, Leeds :— 8 SS eee 605 0 — - McManus, tbe teen eee e eee eee 1,200 
ham, Leeds. Sims & Mussels... sccccce ae PR See eee 1,771 
-™ . | recat! eee ay ne ho *F. D. Hidden & Go., Lid, Brentford .: "900 
EDS.—For erection of new Sunday schools at B ecececcess . Architect's esti 
LE ase Chorl : Gribbo Townsends, Ltd.......... 561 0 aie DP Una 5045050000600% 1,005 
SR ~ ee "2 589 0 1: 489 0 
Park-place, L saci Soms .......... - é 
Se teen, Boat sEnimanss grog S83 15 22 B88 gg QNDON:—Por panting andor cleaning of school 
LEEDS.—For extensions to Victoria Mills, Goodman - LONDON.—For the erection of a new station in Addington-street (Lambeth, N.)— 
street, Hunslet. Mr. G. W. Atkinson, architect, place of the existing Peckham-road fire station, for J. L. Catterall & Sons, Ltd. ...... £1,165 0 
leds:— ‘ the L.C.C. :— ow ™ Bare 1,150 0 
‘J. T. Wright, & Sons, Leeds. Douglass Halse & Co. .............. £10,744 A.&F.J. Leather ...........005 1,090 0 
LIMAVADY.—For carrying out sewerage scheme, DOU MOE soccccscestibsvesese 10,189 aes aT 1,063 0 
for the U.D.C. Mr. J. Douglas, Clerk, Town Hall :— Prestige & Oo., Led pee ccececccescces — . “ Dixon & Son, Blue Anchor- mine 
: MeRri -2 900 hn dic niin oh eb ait 9,8 wc aL ,02 
cay wer yf eg paw — ME Holliday & Greenwood, Lid. .......: 9,794 WIND nonccssccccccesess 1,007 10 
ed ppt ey John Garrett & Son................ 9/685 Architect's estimate ©)... cesses 1,089 0 
Thom ” aE lley, Col a 1995 Geo. Parker & Sons, me avkciscesd 9,597 
*William Holley, Coleraine .......... 4 J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. .............. 9/523 Ashburnham, The, and Chelsea Central (Chelsea)— 
LONDON For iy yom paving in Wells-mews, pa Frere er — satin Bros. ¢ ie peeceqanke eo : 
for St. Marylebone 5.U. -— Mb ChtendthaesPe<eghecvah aod * - ic Manus, + tee eee ee ewees 2, 
Asphalte Co..... 17s. 6d. per super yd. *Wm. Downs, Ltd., Walworth........ 9,152 A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. .......... 2,479 0 
LOXDON.-For overhauling yoot and rebuilding _ LONDON.—For repolnting and renewing the stone- resi Oo, bd. w 30000002000. SAT7_ 8 
stacks at Caxton Hall, for the Westminster C.C.:— Or to the chapels and lodge at Ladywell Cemetery, *Lole & Co., 12a, Trafalgar-square, 
mn, TAB. acccccsenscegetoes £1,060 10 oo anak, B.WS 02... sccccets 377 0 
rede, Lad. RL TE Rae ee MES 445 0 *Charles Cutler, Hither Green ...... £192 7 Architect’s estimate ............ 2,241 0 
Bins & Russell... ccccccedcececes 440 10 LONDON.—F inti iri k 
ai ts ‘ i ; , the Town Hall, for the Paddington =" “+ Bath-street (Finsbury)— 
LONDON.—For carrying out improvements @ *Burdett & Sons £585 10 McCormick & Sons, Ltd.......... . £2,398 0 
Gen Tiel, Sor Ge ‘Weeemmmeeeer CS NN Soo coe rro cr cgvovcese W. Lawrence & Son, Ltd. ........ 2,372 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. ........ £786 LONDON.—For addition to the Tuberculosis WP, Cottwelly LAG.” ..5.5.ccsccccess 2,370 0 
PM PUNO 5000.000080sssssscsnsve 700 Dispensary, 47, Catford-hill, for the Lewisham B.C. :— The Pitcher Construction Co., Ltd. 2,358 0 
W. Lilly s@. peapareabasereunencies pe *F. G. Rose, Catford .............- £409 0 We. Be MANNOD occccwcesscdecss 2,357 10 
Townsen a (Bul ers), a Aeok ecmnaabioni atin re LOR ON ae sheteesk See Cchesnek ea ,patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. aces 2,345 0 
DER, DUOB. ccccccccascosscccceses ~ - John C. Mather, 38, Northampton 
i Ce acbccahscees ewes 549 station, for the Stepney B.C. .— EM ee 2,320 0 
A WIE “sc vncccccccsctctsges 505 *Joseph Westwood & Co., Ltd. ...... £342 10 RR peta steaea 2'315 0 
= DON a ag Be my —_ roof ;, LADS Pet the supply ond cnestion, of wrought- Architect's estimate ............ ae © 
0 ngsgate Bulidings, for the City Corporation :-— ron fencing at Maryon Wilson Park, for the L.C.C. :— Beethoven- P n)— 
french Asphalte Co. ........- £194 6 9 *W. A. Parker & Co., Workington .. £1,088 5 @. Godson &800a, Let... A107 © 
SOW Hote ate ene 148 410 LONDON.—For the erection of the superstructure DOV, TAG, oo cvessccsecccccesese 1,738 0 
se 2g aeRee tga ain of the Beechcroft-road secondary school (Wands- A. & F. Polden, Ltd. ............ 1,674 0 
ape a te _ Mg mm Pe at head worth, C.), for the L.C.C. :— nome e.. & SE ..wedncece _ : 
flices of the Metropolitan Water Board :— 7 a are er ee 
A. Vigor, Ltd... £1,575 James Carmichael (Contractors), Ltd. "43/665 *L. Kazak, Hampstead............ 1,382 0 
Gaze & Sons Ltd Cet eer 1480 Prestige & Co Ltd ° . 42 "306 H. Meckhonik eee eee ee ee ewe eee eee 1,210 0 
cectaieesscessqsece«sens- ane Allen Fairhead & Son ............., 42/185 Architect's estimate ............ 1,389 0 
phy ebeeerecbececess 4 » nen 3 ¢iom TAB, ccs ccccccecs = Brackenbury-road (Hammersmith, 8.)— 
Kelland & Sons, Ltd.......-+.+++++«: 1,274 G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. .......... 40,752 B. Colley & Sons, Ltd. .......... £2,363 0 
SO. SS eee 1,231 Higgs & Hill, Ltd. ................ 40'444 . A CY Le ereererneres 2,153 0 
Ge Leasby BOO. .....050cccccees 1,212 Douglass Halse & Co.,Ltd. ........ 40418 John McManus, Ltd. ............ 2,100 0 
Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd... 1,176 G. Parker & Sons, Ltd. .... * 39'875 *A. & F. Polden, Ltd., Camden 
“H&B. Lea, Ltd. .........2. Pit 1,084 [——A1.-.....:............ saa Works, Woodstock - road, 
LONDON —7 ae ” F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd 39,532 Shepherds Bush, W.12 ...... 1,978 0 
LONDON.—For provision of additional accom- ° “=e ’ e  setwecccoocs + Architect’s estimate ............ 1349 0 
odati F. & T. Thorne 39,199 chitect’s es , 
modation for the storage of documents at the head *s&C.B 0 epeabapeag eect 38,750 
offices of the Metropolitan Water Board :— Rating 5s EIT crcccccccccese 38'292 Bromley Hall-road (Poplar, 8.)— 
RCN: is cpatpadiasementae £286 10 git teen: Sowests ’ Clements (Grays), Ltd., .......... £1,646 0 
a . LONDON.—For constructing about 690 ft. of 24 in. We EEE nc eecccceseesseees 1,608 10 
“ LON DON.—For laying mains from Cricklewood to yee sewer in Southend-lane, Catford, for the Lewisham Turnbull & Son .......ee eee eees 1,533 0 
Seymour-street, St. Marylebone, for the Metropolitan Cc. :— tt eerie Tee 1,290 0 
Water Board :— Henry Woodham & Sons, Ltd. £2,267 0 0 A; B. Symes «2. so eee weenie 290 0 
David Weston & Co., Ltd. .. £161,642 11 5 PR BOE. cccccccccccscs 2,107 0 0 Vigor & Co.,(Poplar), Ltd., Poplar 1,279 0 
John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. .. 114,436 16 10 IS 6a xians dane Pees 2,056 5 0 H. C. Horswill  ....---++eeeeees 1,211 4 
Weitaber Ellis, Ltd. yt 109,184 2 4 *John Mowiem & Co., Ltd. ie 2,047 0 0 Architect's estimate ...........+ 1,204 
son Lovatt & Sons, . 107,581 7 2 W. H. Wheeler & Co., Ltd. .... 2,037 : 
Aly oc ~ 4 . 
Wm. Press & Son .........- 106,522 5 5 Borough Surveyor’s estimate 2,070 0 0 LONDON (KENSINGTON).—Painting lamp-posts 
LONDON.—For erection of two additional blocks of tenements at Fisherton-street, for St. Marylebone B.C. :— for B.C. :— 
Block No.2 Block No.3 F.C. Baldwin & Co. ........ £2,218 12 0 
of Coal and of Coal and W.J. Marston & Sons ...... 2,128 15 0 
Block No. 4 of Block No. 5 of Perambulator Perambulator Pipe Ducts. A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. ...... 1538 4 0 
w ; Dwellings. Dwellings. Stores. Stores. RB. Mille & Co., TAG, 2.0 cin 0 1,378 4 0 
p Gams, a eee £16,353. 0 O.. £16,153 0 0... £428 0 O.. £428 0 0O.. £786 0 0 Earlsfield Construction Co., 
|. W. Falkner ES 15,980 0 0.. 15,980 0 0.. 468 0 0.. 468 0 0.. 78 0 0 ER tVerck oh ennccdende'e 1,106 0 0 
fheseuua & Co. Te ee ae 15,440 0 0. 15,440 0 0... 444 0 0, 444 0 0. 758 0 0 Allied Decorators .......... 1,000 0 0 
Wanan & Fotheringham. . . . 15,121 0 0. 15,000 0 0... 452 0 0. 448 0 0, 691 0 0 SE SE, xeneccon yeecens 970 010 
alker & Slater, Ltd....... 13,993 0 0... 13,853 0 0... 368 0 0:. 368 0 0:. 805 0 0 8. Pontifex & Co........--- 908 6 8 
ws ey MSE 14,081 0 0. 13,746 0 0.. 360 0 0. 351 0 0. 713 0 0 Worman & Hussey ........ 788 5 8 
- Jones & Sons, Ltd....... 13,983 14 3. 13,284 10 7 342 19 O. 32517 0. 869 4 7 tNorfolk Decorators, Ltd. .. 678 17 8 
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Northern Hospital—Cleaning, painting and repairs. WHITELEAS.—Builder’s work in sub-structung, 
E.C, :— 


necessary to render the Women’s First Class Swimming +L. Kazak, Hampstead 2.175 0 0 &c., Council school, for Durham E 

Bath suitable for use as a public hall, for B.C. :— Highwood Hospital for Children—Cleaning and A. Ridley, Whiteleas £1,041 18 10 
A. Roberts & Co., Ltd. wtf .: painting. ' WILLESDEN.—For (a) Alterations to blocks and 
Lelie & Co., Ltd tJ. Hocking & Co., Charlton .. 1,220 0 0 (b) for interior decorations at Hospital, for the U.D.e-s 


> Williams 55 COO : o* 
rf on bl mer lid. 685 0 The Downs Hospital for Children—Repairs to roofs. i Ww. Stamper 
tG. N. Watts, Lt 0 tC. H. Boyd & Son, Ltd., 

Pet sib gga London 317 0 0 


x. BERRI e445 - my C engineer's work Pinewood—Painting and repairs. 
. ounce school, for Durham 5.0. -— PSF, tSpear & King, Crowthorne .. 227 6 8 
G. N. Haden & Sons, Ltd., Newcastle.. £305 High Wood Hospital for Children—Repairs to roads 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD.—The and paths, «c. HIGH-CLASS 


following tenders "for “various works have been tJ. Wainwright & Co., Ltd. 

provisionally accepted by the Board -— London 122 010 

Colindale Hospital— Building single wards and forming Head Office—Cleaning, painting and repairs. 
cubicles, tJ. Hocking & Co., Chariton. 387 0 0 
tW. 8. Sharpin, Bow £2,145 0 0 Sheffield House—Cleaning, painting and Ly P 


Grove Hospital- Cleaning, painting ne repairs. tJ. Hocking & Co., Charlton 

| tL. Kazak, Hampstead 625 0 0 Tooting Bec Mental Hospital aS. 5 AP 

floor. of every description in 
+ Diespeker &Co., Ltd., London 620 8 3 WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
TERRAZZO & MOSAIC NEWCASTLE.—For erection of large garage, SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 

PAVINGS for the Newcastle Electric Supply Co. Mr. L. J. TEAK AND MAPLE 

Couves, architect, Newcastle :— ’ 
Post or ‘Phone ( Park 1885) *J. & J. Lowry, Newcastle £10,000 FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


details of requirements to NEW SEAHAM. — Repairing boundary wall, at 
,TURPIN’S PARQUET school, for Durham E.C .— 
FLOORING CO., *C. Humble, Ryhope Village.... £219 1 4 
E as, a HILL GATE, PORTSMOUTH.—For alterations at “The Red 


LOEDOR. W.11. House.” Mr. F. T. Cawthorn, architect, Brighton :— LIMITED 
F. Privett 72 4 VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


John Lay & Co. 0 p 
9 WANEORSNTH, 0. .W.18. 


FITZPATRICK & SON “J. Tilbury 38 10 hones : Putney 1700 & 2487 | 


Masons and Paviors. ST. NEOTS.—For widening of St. Neot’s Bridge, 


for the Bedfordshire C.C. :— 
455, OLD FORD ROAD, BOW, E.3 eWrycroft & some St. Neots t878 For TECHNICAL 


: SHIPLEY.—Reinforced nerete work at sewage 
Granite Setts and Kerb ‘redressed and second- works, for U.D. spac traced PHOTOGRAPHY 
hand), York Paving Spur Stones, Granite $H. Sugden & Sons £212 16 6 


Chippings, & Granolithic & Sett Paving. N 
STILLINGTON.—Alterations to roofs of Council 
school, for Durham E.C. :— IRELAN D. 
*I. Wilkinson, Sedgefield £479 18 6 75, LOWER DORSET S&T. 
, : dj , 124, St. Stephen's Green, 


SUNNISIDE.—Remodelling old and building new 
latrines and drainage at school, for Durham E.C. :— DUBLIN. "Phone: 1183. 


7 *Walton Bros., Crook E 
& WASHINGTON. — Additional accommodation, at 
y secondary school, for Durham E.C, :-- Batablished 1899. Estimates Free. 


*John Stokes, New Washington... £674 9 7 
LIMITED ———__— Me artes € - a ~ om | £ L NO-LIKE JOINTLESS COM- 
p. a GH .—For newmassage room at POSITION FLOORING MANU- 

cottage hospital :— FACTURER, Wall and Floor Tilin 
* bd on & So elli 497 g 
Specialities in Henson & Son, Wellingborough.... £497 10 Contractor. Terrazse, Roman ast 
WEST SOU THWICK.—General repairs to school, Ceramic Mosaic Pavior. 


for Durham E.C, :— 
SEASONED “i oe & Sons, Ltd., Sunder- give 0. TRAMONTINI, ee 
HARDWOODS 


a A eae 


WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, |] SLATING AND TILING | "CHT S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 


WHITEWOOR, Se. CONTRACTORS. OTe ee ae 


Burton Weir Works, Rotherham. 


LONDON (KENSINGTON).—For adaptation work 













































































REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF 
Inspections and Reports made on 

CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD OLD on FAULTY ROOFS Telegrams: ‘Frolic, Livepooi’ "Phone 228 Bam 
LONDON E.15 in any part of the country. E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write, 6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
vty Cusco lt Bethnal Green Slate Works, | WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


(5 lines) LONrON. 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, — AND PARQUETRY. 






































HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


Ltd. 


ne ” Builders 
7 — TILES High-Class Building 
give the finishing touch to every 


é 
home. Made in Blue, Red, Ligh = 
oh Qik eatien, Geren to wasted bs Ske Joinery Work 


Pressed, Sand-Faced or Rustic qualities. They are hand-made 11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


tirely and the ideal weather - ; ial. 
entirely and are proof roofing material Telephone: LONDON BRIDGE, $.E.! 





Write for Illustrated Brochure in colour, free on request, to F 
Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 


WHEATLY 6 CO, and Business premises. Our works especially 
Springfield Tileries, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS. convenient for City Building and fittings, 


Phone, Newcastit, Stares 10! ‘Grams: “ Weeany, Trewrvace” 



































